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PREFACE 


In the pages of this Volume the history of Egypt has 
been continued from the end of the Illrd Dynasty to 
the close of the reign of Seankh-ka-Ra, who was 
famous for the despatch of an expedition to Punt, and 
was the last king of the Xlth Dynasty. The opening 
chapter is devoted to a summary in which the general 
condition of the country, and the state of civilization 
of the people, and the progress of the Egyptians 
during the Archaic Period are briefly described. The 
facts related in it illustrate the manner in which the 
civilization oi the dynastic Egyptians developed out 
of the primitive culture of the indigenous predynastic 
peoples of Egypt, after it had been modified and 
improved by the superior intelligence of a race of men, 
presumably of Asiatic origin, who invaded and con¬ 
quered Egypt. The chapters which follow deal with 
the period of the Great Pyramid Builders, one of the 
most fascinating epochs of Egyptian history. In it we 
see the broad-headed, dominant race in Egypt at their 
best, and it has been truly said that it was the kings of 
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the IVth Dynasty, with their architects, and practical 
mechanics, and artists, and sculptors, and scribes, who 
made the great reputation which the Egyptians have 
enjoyed ever since throughout the world. It may be 
argued that the Pyramids are useless monuments of 
misdirected energy, and of misapplied ability, to say 
nothing of the vanity of the kings who made them— 
a vanity which some think was as colossal in its way 
as the actual buildings; but it is the fact that the 
master minds which planned and the mechanical skill 
which built them remained unsurpassed, and even 
unequalled, in all the subsequent history of Egypt. 
Cheops and his immediate successors certainly deserve 
praise for the good sense which they displayed in 
giving their great architects and clerks of works a 
free hand in their mighty undertakings; and it must 
never be forgotten that the sculptures and bas-reliefs 
executed during their reigns are as wonderful for their 
delicacy and beauty as the Pyramids are for their size 
and solidity. That the scribes, and artists, and 
sculptors of the Saite Period made them the models 
from which they worked is not to be wondered at, and 
it borders on the marvellous that the best and greatest 
period of Egyptian art and sculpture must be assigned 
to the time of the IVtli Dynasty, or about b.c. 3500. 
In the following pages no mention is made of the 
various ingenious theories which have gathered round 
the Great Pyramid, and which would assign to that 
vast sepulchral monument hidden purposes and mean- 
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ings, for it is now admitted by all competent authorities 
that it was built for a tomb and not to illustrate 
any esoteric doctrines connected with the Hebrew 
Patriarchs and others. 

In discussing-the Xlth Dynasty, a brief narrative 
of the Antef kings has been included, because the late 
Dr. Brugsch and Prof. Wiedemann and other Egypt¬ 
ologists have included them among the rulers of that 
Dynasty, and the general reader will expect to find 
them there; but it is probable, as the forms of some of 
the prenomens of the Antefs, and the peculiar shape of 
their coffins indicate, that they reigned at a later 
period, i.e., after the XHIth and before the XVIIth 
Dynasty. The extracts from the History of Herodotus, 
given in English, are taken from the quaint and 
charming old rendering of the first two Books by 
“ B. R.,” which was published in 1584. 1 

E. A. Wallis Budge. 


1 THE Famous History of | HERODOTUS | Contcynitg the 
Discourse | of dyucrs Countrcye, the succession | oj theyr Eynys: 
the actes and erploytes | atchioncd by them : tho Lavvca and | cus¬ 
toms of eucry nation : with tlio | truo Description and Anti- | quitio 
of tho tinio. | Decided into nino Bookes, cntituled with | the 
names of tho nino Muses. | At London | Printed by Thomas 
Marshe: 1584. 
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EGYPT 


UNDER THE 

GREAT PYRAMID BUILDERS. 

CHAPTER I. 

ARCHAIC PERIOD.—SUMMARY. 

With the ending of the Illrd Dynasty we close our 
chapter on the archaic period of Egyptian civilization. 
The remains of the first three dynasties, which are now 
considerable, show that the civilization of this period, 
while marking the beginnings of Egyptian culture, ns 
contrasted with that of the “New Race,” exhibits 
many interesting points of difference from the fully 
developed civilization of the Nile Valley, which may be 
said really to have begun with the rule of the kings of 
the IVtli Dynasty. The “New Race,” or indigenous 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley, lived in mud huts, or in 
booths made of wattles and mud; but the Egyptians 
of the 1st Dynasty lived in wooden and brick-built 
houses, which had openings both for doors and 
windows, and which were ornamented in front with 
cornices and decorative wood-work. The “New Race” 
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buried their dead in the beds of streams, on the banks 
of the Nile, and in holes scooped out on the edge of the 
desert; but the Egyptians of the 1st Dynasty laid 
their dead in tombs which had substantial brick walls 
and wooden roofs supported by pillars, and which were 
usually floored with wood, but sometimes with stone as 
in the case of the tomb of Semti, which was pared 
with slabs of red granite. The use of stone in tomb 
building increased steadily, and already m the Illrd 
Dynasty we find that the Egyptians were able to 
build the stone pyramid of Sakkara, which has been 
described above. 

The Egyptians of the first three dynasties followed 
the custom of their indigenous predecessors and 
buried their dead in a contracted position, but 
there seems to be no evidence to prove that they 
retained generally the custom of systematically muti- 
lating the body before burial. Towards the end of 
the archaic period of Egyptian history dead bodies were 
sometimes buried at full length and lying on their 
backs, and gradually this method of arranging the 
dead body became universal. The custom of making 
offerings to the dead, which was widespread among 
the peoples of the “New Race,” was certainly adopted 
by the early dynastic Egyptians, for, in addition to the 
pottery and small articles that have been found in 
graves of the primitive people, the dynastic Egyptians 
buried with their dead amulets of many kinds, and 
ivory figures, plaques, etc., which display very consider- 
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able skill in working the material employed. The graves 
of the “New Race” neither contain inscriptions nor 
display any knowledge of the art of writing, but it is 
certain that before the 1st Dynasty the isolated pictures 
of boats, birds, animals, standards, etc., which are 
characteristic of the primitive period, had been 
elaborated and combined into a system of expressing 
connected ideas by means of picture writing. The 
names of the dead were therefore first commemorated 
at the time when the Nile Valley was still divided into 
two kingdoms, i.e., the South and the North, for -the 
earliest Egyptian inscriptions known to us consist of 
the names of the predynastic kings of the south called 
Te, and Re, and Kn. And it is due to the preservation 
of the roughly hewn and roughly inscribed funereal 
stelae of the earliest Egyptian kings, and their nobles, 
and officials, that we owe a great part of our knowledge 
of the social conditions under which the Egyptians lived 
during the archaic period of their history. 

The inscriptions of the 1st Dynasty contain a largo 
number of hieroglyphic signs, the greater number of 
which are identical with the hieroglyphics of the later 
periods but are more archaic in form; many of them 
are, of course, crude pictures of objects, but some, even 
in that early period, exhibit signs of conventional treat¬ 
ment. Inscriptions written with such unconvention¬ 
alized pictorial hieroglyphics are of the utmost value 
for the identification of the objects which are depicted 
in a purely conventional manner in the later texts, 
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when the correct forms of the original objects which 
they represented had become forgotten. A comparison 
also of the archaic inscriptions with the texts of .a 
later date shows that many of the early picture 
characters became obsolete as far back as the period of 
the IVth Dynasty; for this reason it is extremely 
difficult to read with certainty the inscriptions of the 
1st Dynasty. The inscriptions of the period which we 
possess are very short, and, because they consist chiefly 
of names and titles, they are rarely long enough to 
form grammatical sentences; the longest inscription 
consists of but a few words, such as “great heads (i.e., 
chiefs) come tomb; he gives ^(?).”* This being 
so, it is impossible either to draw any final conclusion 
as to the grammatical peculiarities of the Egyptian 
language at this early period, or to make any definite 
statement as to the group of languages with which it 
was cognate; in the 1st Dynasty its construction seems 
to have been even more simple than in the time of the 
IVth Dynasty, and as far as can be seen now its 
relationship to any Semitic dialect becomes in no way 
more apparent. It is certain that many of the funda¬ 
mentals of the Egyptian language, and even of the 
writing, were of indigenous and not Asiatic origin, and 
a very large portion of the vocabulary in use in the 
early dynasties consisted of words of an indigenous 
origin. 


» See Royal Tombs, plate 16, No. 20. 



Similarly, the fundamentals of the Egyptian religion 
are also of indigenous and not Asiatic origin, 
uiid it seems as if the standards of the gods, and 
perhaps of the sacred 
animals, were objects 
of veneration to the 
peoples of the “ New 
Race ” before the advent 
of their conquerors from 
the East. It is clear 
that the “ New Race ” j 
believed in a life beyond 
the grave, for they laid ; 
offerings of food, etc., in % 
the graves of their dead, 
and unless they had such 
a belief they would never 
have made provision for 
their wants in a future 
life. This and other 
primitive beliefs wore 
retained by the early 

dynastic Egyptians, who, -' 

however, added thereto Ti.PKn.woaTa.im. 

, llrili-li M u-turn,No. 

religious ideas of a 

different character, which were due partly to the new¬ 
comers and partly to natural development. Thus, with 
the 1st Dynasty we enter the iconic age of Egyptian 
religion, and it seems us if the god Osiris was already 
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fashioned in much the same form as that in which he 
appears even in the latest times. The oldest figure of 
a deity which we possess is that of the hippopotamus 
goddess Ta-urt, which is represented on p. 5; this image, 
which is now in the British Museum, must belong to the. 
archaic period of Egyptian art, for it is made -of the 
peculiar red breccia which is characteristic of that 
period. Its artistic treatment points to the same age, 
and we are probably right in assigning it to the time of 
the 1st and Hud Dynasties. The remarkable green 
slate object bearing the name of Nar-Mer (see Yol. L, 
pp. 185-187) by its reliefs proves that the cow-goddess 
Hathor was at that remote time a favourite object of 
veneration, and the British Museum possesses a flint, 
roughly worked in the shape of her bead (Yol. I., p. 84, 
No. 32,124), which must be considerably older than the 
reign of Nar-Mer. Many other deities must have been 
known in the archaic period, and the name Mer-Nit 
shows us that the warrior-goddess, whose emblem was 
the shield with two arrows crossed upon it, jQ, was 
already worshipped, and traces of the worship of Scker 
appear in the form of the hieroglyphic of the Hennu 
Boat, and of the bjndy-legged figure, which in later days 
became the type of the triune god of the Resurrection, 
Ptah-Seker-Asar. Horns, the sky-god, was certainly 
the supreme god at this period, but as yet no image of 
him in human hawk-headed form has been found; he 
always appears in the form of a hawk, and, indeed, it 
is worthy of note that in the archaic period the custom 
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of representing tlieriumorphic ileitics with human 
bodies had not yet grown up. At this period a con¬ 
siderable development in the religious ideas of the 
Egyptians seems to have taken place; incidentally an 
important proof of this is supplied by Manetho, who 
indicates that new institutions in connection with the 
worship of thu bulls Apis and Mnevis, and of the ram 
of Mendos, were established by Ka-kau, a king of the 
11 ml Dynasty. According to traditions which are 
preserved in the rubrics of some of its chapters, the 
Hook of the Head, in some form or other, must already 
have been in existence in the 1st Dynasty. Ihus in 
the coffin of Menthu-hctep, a queen of the Xlth 
Dynasty, we have two copies of the LXIVth Chapter ; 
in the rubric to the first the name of the king during 
whose reign the chapter is said to have been “ found ” 
is given as Menthu-hctep, which is, of course, a mis- 
take 1 fur Meii-kau-Ra or Mycerinus, the fourth king 
of the IVth Dynasty, but in the rubric to the second 
the king's name is given as Skmti or l.lesepti. Thus 
it is clear that in the period of the Xlth Dynasty it 
was believed that the chapter might alternatively be 
as old as the time of the 1st Dynasty. Again, in the 
Papyrus of Nu, a documeut which dates from the 
period of the lirst half of the XVllIth Dynasty, we 
also have two copies of the LXIVth Chapter, ami the 
shorter version i> attributed to the time of Skmti, or 
llesepti, ami the long«r to that of Men-k:iu-l{ii. W hen 
• S«c (iui-ilwili, A-jsfiH-ftf y.tihri iijl, IS*-!. |». M. 
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we remember that on the plaque of Semti (see Vol. I., 
p. 195) we find depicted a figure of this king dancing 
before a god, who is probably Osiris, and see thereon a 
figure of the Hennu Boat of the god Seker, and also 
consider that Semti’s tomb was one of the finest of 
those of the early dynastic kings found at Abydos, it is 
certain that this king inaugurated some ceremonies in 
connection with the burial of the dead, or developed 
old ones to such an extent that his successors saw fit 
to associate certain chapters of the Book of the Dead 
with his name. And it is more than probable that he 
took some part personally in the “ editing ” or revision 
of the chapters which are connected with his name; 
for had the scribes of a later period wished merely to 
ascribe great antiquity to the LXIVth Chapter, they 
could have done so more effectually by mentioning in 
connection with it the name of Mena or Menes, or the 
« Followers of Homs,” than by referring it to the time 
of a king who was not the founder of the rule of the 
dynastic kings of Egypt. In any case Semti must 
have been a learned man, for he is also mentioned in a 
medical papyrus (see p. 199), and both he and Tcheser 
seem to have contributed largely to the medical know¬ 
ledge of the period. 

We have already referred to the tombs of the archaic 
period, and we have seen that the art of building 
structures in brick and stone had so far improved by 
the middle of the LUrd Dynasty that Tcheser found 
himself possessed of such mechanical means and arclii- 
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tectural knowledge as were necessary to enable him to 
build the oldest of the pyramids, i.e., the Step Pyramid 
at Sakkara; the height of perfection to which the arts 
of the potters and of the workers in glaze had attained is 
shown by the beautiful blue glazed faience tiles which 
were used to line the interior of this edifice. 1 The art 
of making statues of any size in the round seems to date 
from the time of Bcsli, the first king of the Ilnd Dynasty, 
but the art of sculpturing in relief was known at a much 
earlier period, and indeed it seems to have been employed 
as far back as the time of the predecessors of Meues, to 
whose period many of the small figures in the round 
must also date. To this period, i.e., to the time of the 
“ Followers of Horus,” or the half-civilized predynastic 
rulers of Upper Egypt, must be assigned the two most 
archaic of the green slate objects already referred to in 
Vol. I., p. 184, the designs on which are here reproduced. 
A mere glance at these two objects is sufficient to convince 
the archaeologist that they are the most ancient of their 
class, and that they are, in point of date, considerably 
anterior to the sculptured reliefs of the kings Aha and 
Nar-mer. The larger of them is incomplete, and the 
small portion missing has never been found; the re¬ 
mainder consists of three large fragments, two of which 

i Specimens arc preserved in Ibc British Museum; see Xtw. 
2437, 2438, 2410, 2441, 2413. 

5 See also Mr. Loggc’s comprehensive and sonsiblo description 
of tho whole class of objects in ProcfttMujj* So<*. Bill. Arch., May, 
moo; they are also mentioned in connection with Mycenaean 
theories by II. It. Hall, aid'd Civilization of Grace, p. 151 IT. 
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PREDYNASTIC HOSTING SCENES 



are in the British Museum, and one in the Museum of 

the Louvre. The re¬ 
liefs upon the larger 
object represent hunt¬ 
ing scenes. We see 
lions, horned animals 
of the deer kind, 
jackals, and hares be¬ 
ing hunted in the 
desert by half-savage 
chiefs and warriors 
who wear feathers on 
their heads, and at 
their backs tails of 
some animal, probably 
a jackal, hanging from 
a girdle or belt. This 
tail, which was worn 
generally by simple 
chiefs at the end of 
the predynastic age, 
survived, in an arti¬ 
ficial form, as a 
ceremonial ornament 
which was worn by 
the kings, and which 
was also regarded as 
•uur* part of the apparel 
of a god. This fact 


Green -!au> object of unknown n* 
fruni- ilic Sutler \mrx of chc preOjT»a«*c 
iicriod. llritiffli UuMDB, Nm. tn.TtM.SO.r 
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alone is sufficient to indicate tlie great antiquity 
w hicli must be assigned to this extremely interesting 
object. We must first of all note that some of the 
warriors carry standards or emblems of the gods, the 
most uoticcable being that which is surmounted by 
the hawk of Horus; others have bows and arrows, 
the heads of the latter being of the squared flint 
type which appears to have been commonly used at 
that epoch; others hold stone-headed maces, and 
others most curious weapons which consist of stone 
celts fastened into wooden hafts. Two men are armed 
with double-headed axes, which were probably made of 
chert, or flint, and fixed in forked wooden handles. 
The use of stone weapons, indicated on this object, 
certainly emphasizes its archaic character, for on similar 
objects which are known to belong to the days of Aha 
and Nar-mer metal weapons are depicted. On the 
upper part are two pictures which represent a double¬ 
headed bull, and a coftin or funeral chest, which, from 
their position in the scene and their obvious want of 
connection with it, must be intended for ideographs; 
if this be so, they are the earliest specimens of Egyptian 
writing known. In the later hieroglyphic system the 
latter survives in a practically unchanged form f^, aml 
the former in the form £££, which is read Ah:ru ; their 
meaning here, however, cannot be stated with certainty. 
As a characteristic of the art of the period it may bo 
noted that the eyes of the men and animals have been 
drilled, and it is probable that they were inlaid with 
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TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AFTER A 


small pieces of bone or some other light-coloured sub¬ 
stance. 

Another object of the same material and style, 
which probably dates from the same period as that just 
described, is also preserved in the British Museum, 1 and 
is here figured. The scene on the Obverse, taken as a 
whole, probably represents the treatment which was 
meted out to prisoners of war by their captors. On the 
right hand top corner we see a captive with his hands 
tied behind his back, being thrust out into the desert (?) 
by an official who wears a long ornamented robe with 
fringe. Five of the captives appear to be dead, and are 
being devoured by a lion and vultures; one, however, 
seems to have worked his hands and arms free, and is 
endeavouring to escape. All the captives, except one, 
are circumcised, and they wear beards. The artistic 
treatment of the scene suggests a comparison with the 
well-known Stele of the Vultures, which was made for 
the early Babylonian king E-annadu, or E-dingira- 
nagin, who is supposed to have reigned about b.c. 4500. 
On the Reverse we have the lower portions of the bodies 
of two giraffes which evidently were feeding upon a 
palm tree. The Reverse of a fragment which seems to 
have formed a part of the above object, and which is 
now preserved in the Ashmoleau Museum, Oxford,- 
supplies us with the head of oue of the giraffes feeding 
on the leaves of the palm tree, and a bird; and on the 

1 No. 20,791. 

2 Sco Legs®, Fa*. Soc. Bibl. Arch., Juuo, 1900. 
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Obverse we find tlie earliest piece of Egyptian symbolism 
known to ns. Here we have two captives, with their 
hands tied behind I 
their backs, being, 
apparently, led to 1 
slaughter by nni- \ 


mated uuwk- 
standards, each of 
which is provided 
with a human arm 
and hand which 
grasps the arms of 
the captive under 

its charge. It is pigment in ihe A*hmolean Jln*cmn, Oxford. 

•hard not to con- obvc " c ‘ 

elude that these 
two monuments 
were made in the 
time of the followers 
of the Hawk-god 
Ilorus, and that 
the second of them 
probably represents 
the actual treat¬ 
ment which the 
vanquished indi¬ 
genous inhabitants Fragment in the Ashmolenn Mu«onm. Oxfonl. 
° Tieverw. 

received at tne 

hands of their conquerors. The development of the 


Fragment in the A*htnolenn Mu«onm. Oxfonl. 
Heverw. 



l6 EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF EGYPTIAN ART 

art exhibited by the whole group of the green slate 
objects now known can be well studied by means of 
the facsimiles published by Mr. Legge, and therefrom 
it may be seen that archaic Egyptian art, the first- 
fruits of which are well illustrated by the two slate 
objects already described, developed itself on lines which, 
until quite recently, would not have been considered in 
any way of Egyptian character. One of its chief 
characteristics is a frequent use of monstrous or exag¬ 
gerated forms of animals, etc. (see Legge, plate 3), which 
in historical times never appear on the monuments, 
and are, in fact, confined to objects and documents 
of a magical character. From certain of these 
slate objects (see Legge, plate 5) it is evident that 
in the time of Aha and Nar-mer important fortified 
towns and cities existed in Egypt, and it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the walls of those of which 
names are given are crenellated like the walls of the 
tomb of Aba at Nakftda, and like the fortified palaces 
of the kings of the city of Shirpurla in Babylonia. The 
names of such cities are, as might be expected, of very 
simple form, e.g., Ka, Em, Khu, Kheper, Ha (?), etc. 

In later times, judging by the evidence supplied by 
the jar-sealings, large estates were possessed by the king 
and by his nobles, and when it was necessary to record 
the names of such on seals they were usually enclosed 
in similar crenellated ovals. The names of many 
officials and nobles who owned landed property are made 
known by the jar-sealings and other inscribed objects 
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from the tombs at Abydos, and among such may be 
mentioned king Ten’s “ royal chancellor ” Q, or 


Hem aka 11,1,1 Wenuka |oU’ 

# who was the**' chief prince” | and “royal axe¬ 


man ” ^J. , or more literally “ the two axes of the 

king,” a title which is not met with after the 1st 
Dynasty. Many other office-bearers of the same period 
are mentioned on stelae, and on ivory and ebony plaques, 
jar-sealings, etc., their titles being more or less of the 
same typo as those which are found in the IYth and 
succeeding dynasties of the Early Empire. We must 
here note that no trace of the existence of any regular 
priesthood has so far been found on these most ancient 
monuments, for the common signs for “libationer” or 
“priest” or “servant of the god” jl, or 

“reader” | J, literally, “the holder of the book,” 

seem to have been unknown. All priestly functions 
were probably 'performed by each head of a family, from 
the king downwards, though it is certain, as is the case 
with all primitive peoples, that the man of magic and 
medicine existed, and, human nature being probably 
much the same then as now, no doubt carried on a 
thriving business! 

From the monuments of Besii, the first king of 
the Ilnd Dynasty, we learn that he possessed u 

VOL. 11. c 


l8 THE KING IN THE ARCHAIC PERIOD 

name which belonged to him as the representative of the 

E0 d Set as well as a Horns name (see Vol. I., p. 

The head of the state, though not yet known 
by the title of “Fer-aa,” or “Fkaraoh," yet bears 
niany of the titles which we are accustomed to. 

associate with him, e.g. ^ ^en “ king of the 

South, king of the Northand % which must have 

had exactly the same signification; the first of these 
consists of the names for “king” in Upper and Lower 
Egypt respectively, and the second describes the lung as 
lord, or possessor of the two most ancient cities m Uppei 
and Lower Egypt, i.e., Nekheb and Per-Uatchet, the 
seats of the vulture and the snake goddess respectively. 
The kings of the 1st Dynasty did not enclose their names 
in cartouches, nor did they use a “ throne name ; Besh 
the first king of the Ilnd Dynasty was the first to 
inaugurate both these customs, though the occurrence 
of the throne name is not frequent during the Early 

Empire. Thekingas head oftbe community represented 

on earth Horns, the sky-god, who was at that time re¬ 
garded as the king of the gods j lie was therefore under 

the special protection of Horns, and in this capacity had 
a special name which was inscribed upon octangular 

object called in Egyptian “Serekh" ^ @ IH> or 
cognizance,” i.e., “ the thing which makes one known.” 
This object has been held to be a banner by some, and 
a piece of sculptured work by others, but in reality it is 
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a part of the standard of the god Horus on which the 
king’s name was inscribed. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration shows two Horus standards of the time of Semti, 
the fifth king of the 1st Dynasty, 1 
♦ each with an uninscribed “ serekh " 
hanging from the perch on which 
the Hawk-god stands. At a later 
period, which cannot be exactly in¬ 
dicated, the Horus name became in 
some way identified with the ha or 
“double” of the king, and the 

. _ , . Ancient form of tho 

Horus name theretore became the «-a*. or cotmiamco 

of tho kinj'. 

name of the king’s ha; for this 
reason the Horus name of the king is often called 
the ha name. The title of the king most familiar 
to us, i.e., “ Son of the Sun,” does not occur on the 
contemporaneous monuments of tho archaic period, 
and the titles “ good god,” “ great god,” do not occur 
until a later period. Although not yet deified, the king 
in the archaic period seems to have been an autocratic 
and absolute monarch, whose people were little better 
than slaves, and whose nobles owed their existence and 
their social position entirely to him; as the kinsman 
and representative of the god Horus lie was the absolute 
lord of life and death. The queen, whether royal mother 
or royal wife, though not mentioned on the earliest 
monuments, no doubt occupied the same exalted position 

1 For an earlier form of tho same object boo tho illuHtiutiou on 
p. 15. 
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as was assigned to her in later days. Manetho tells us 
that in the reign of Ba-en-neter, the third kmg of the 
Ilnd Dynasty, “it was determined that women should 
«■ enjoy royal privileges, i.e., that they should not he d,s- 
■■ qualified from ascending the throne and enjoying all the 
“ dignity and state which appertained thereto. This is 
not to be wondered at, for the social position of women 
inEgyptwas alwaysmuch higher than in other Eastern 
countries; an Egyptian generally traced his ped ‘ gr “ 
from a maternal ancestor, as is the case with many 
primitive peoples, and the mother, or lady of the 
house," enjoyed in Egypt a position of authority and 
importance rarely met with among other nations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PERIOD OF THE GREAT PYRAMID BUILDERS. 
FOURTH DYNASTY. FROM MEMPHIS. 


P i ^ ^j| Seneferu > 


So 


With Seneferu, whose Horus name was 
Neb-Maat, and who, besides 3 ^ , lord of 

the shrines of the goddesses Nekhebet and 
Uatchet, i.e., “lord of the South, lord of 
the North,” called himself also the “ Golden 

Hawk,” or “ Golden Horus” , we begin 


Nib.MaIt, lSrr*<l 

the IYth Dynasty; this king, according 
of sonde™. to Maneth< ^ re jg, ie d twenty -nine years. 
It is noteworthy that the Tablet of Karnak begins 
with his name, a fact which seems to show that 
the compilers of such King Lists did not hold 
themselves bound to follow historical considerations 
in such cases, and that they allowed themselves 
to make whatsoever selection of royal names seemed 
to them best. Seneferu appears to be the first 
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king of Egypt who carried war into foreign countries 
on a large scale; and this fact is illustrated by an 
important relief, which is found sculptured on the rocks 
in the W&dJ Maghara in the Peninsula of Sinai. 1 Here 
we see a figure of the king, wearing a crown with plumes 



and uraei, engaged in the slaughter of a typical Sinaitic 
foe of Egypt; the king is seizing him by the hair of the 
head with the left hand, and is about to aim a blow on it 

1 See the late Professor Palmer’s Sinai from the Fourth Egyptian 
Dynasty to the present Day, London, 1878, and Lcpsias, Denhmaler, 
ii. plate 2. Tho reliefs on the rocks at Sinai were noted by 
Niebuhr as far hack as 1762. 
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with a mace which he holds iu his uplifted right hand. 
Above the scene, in a cartouche, are the five names and 
titles of the king given above, and belowis the inscription, 
“ iSeneferu, the great god, the subduer of foreign countries, 
“giver of power,stability, life, all health, and all joy of 
“heart for ever;” on the right is the Horns name of the 
king. It is improbable that Seneferu was the first 
Egyptian king to visit the Peninsula of Sinai as a con¬ 
queror, for we know that Tcheser,' a king of the Illrd 
Dynasty, made his way thither, and that the famous 
turquoise mines, which were worked in the district, 
supplied him with materials for ornamenting the cham¬ 
bers of his pyramid. Senefern, however, conquered the 
inhabitants of the country, and seized the mines, and 
built strong forts in the neighbourhood for Egyptian 
garrisons to live in, and to serve as places of refuge for 
the miners when suddenly attacked by the natives; the 
ruins of certain stone buildings, which exist in the 
Wadi MaghAra to this day, have been identified by 
modern travellers with the forts of Scneferu. The 
spiritual wants of the miners seem to have been minis¬ 
tered to by the priests of the temple which was built 
there, and which was dedicated to the goddess Hatlior 
and to Horus-Sept. The mines are said to have been 
worked by means of flint tools only, but some think 
that instruments of bronze were also employed. 


1 See an article by Bencdito in the Rtcueil, tom. xvi. p. 104, 
where Tcheser'H Itorua name is figured; it nan, apparently, first 
noted in tho work of the English Survey made in 1809. 
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Seneferu built a pyramid which lie intended to serve 
for his tomb at or near Dahshfir, and another which 
must be identified with the Pyramid of MSdfim, and is 
situated at a distance of about forty miles to the south 
of Cairo. Each pyramid was called Kha £3, a name 
which indicates the place where the dead king would rise 
with glory to the life beyond the grave, even as the sun 
rises with splendour on this world ; but the pyramid at 
Dahshdr was distinguished by the addition of the word 

“ Southern,” i.e., q ^ the two pyramids together 
were indicated by the phrase The pyramid 

of MedCim, which has long been called “ Al-Haram al- 
Kaddabi.e., the “ Lying (or False) Pyramid,” by the 
Arabs of the desert round about, was opened by M. 
Maspero in 1881-82, and other excavations were made 
on the site in subsequent years. The pyramid is over 
120 feet in height, and consists of three stages, which 
are about 70, 20, and 30 feet high respectively; the 
stone of which it is built was brought from the 
Mukattam hills, but it was never finished. When 
opened in modern times, the sarcophagus chamber was 
found to be empty, and it was discovered that the 
pyramid had been broken into and plundered in the 
time of the XXth Dynasty, about b.c. 1100. It is a 
remarkable building, and it is quite unlike the ordinary 
pyramid tombs, although it is entered from the north 
side. Originally it consisted of a rectangular, truncated 
building with sides which sloped to a common centre 
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at an angle of about 7-1°; the king, wishing to enlarge 
the mass of masonry, from time to time built round its 
sides thick layers of masonry, and at the same time 
added to the height of the original building. At length 
the tops of the layers of masonry formed a series of 
seven steps, and Seneferu no doubt intended to cover it 
all over, from apex to base, with a covering of polished 
stones. The following illustration is taken from 





Median by Prof. Petrie, who, on the o;ist side of the 
pyramid, close to the casing, discovered a courtyard 
wherein stood the remains of the small temple which 
had been built of limestone; in the courtyard was an 
altar, by the side of which stood two uninscribed stelae. 
The inscriptions in and ubout the pyramid, which were 
written by visitors during the XVIIIth Dynasty, prove 
that the building was at that time regarded as the tomb 
of Seneferu. To the north and east of the pyramid 
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several of the officials of Seneferu were buried in 
“mastfiba,” or “ bench-shaped ” tombs; the largest of 
these were built for Rn-hetep and his wife Ncferfc, and 
for Nefer-Maat and his wife Atet, and the statues and 
painted scenes which were found in the mastaba of 
Ra-hetep are among the finest which have ever been 
seen. Near the pyramid of Seneferu a number of tombs 
were also found, in which the bodies had been buried in 
a contracted position, the knees being sharply bent, and 
the thighs at right angles to the body. The right arm 
was usually in front, aud the left arm was usually 
under the body and legs, with the hand under the 
knees; 1 such burials are, of course, survivals of the old 
indigenous custom, and the people thus buried were, no 
doubt, members of some tribe of the indigenous race which 
bad survived until this period and which had been brought 
into a state of subjection by the dynastic Egyp tians. 

The wife of Seneferu was called Mertitefs <=> 
and she seems to have been held in high honour after her 
husband’s death by his successors Khufu and Khufra; 
his daughter Nefertkau was the grandmother of the 
priest Seneferu-khaf, whose tomb is at Gizeh. Seneferu 
is, according to M. Gotenischeff, 2 mentioned in connection 
with a year of famine and an invasion of the Amu, a 
hostile race of Asiatic origin. An interesting story, 
which is well worthy of mention here, is told of Seneferu 
in the Westcar Papyrus. 3 It appears that on a certain 


1 Petrie, p. 21. 

3 Acjyptische Zeitichrift, 1S7C, p. HO. 


3 Eil. Ernmn, p. 9. 
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day tlie king was weary and depressed, and that lie 
applied to his noldcs to find some means of cheering 
him ; as they had nothing to suggest, the king sent for 
the magician Tchatcha-em-Ankh, who, having been 
brought into the presence, advised the king to go for a 
sail on the lake. He next proposed that he should make 
the necessary arrangements for the king, and having 
brought a boat with twenty young and beautiful virgins 
in it, each of whom was provided with a paddle of ebony 
inlaid with gold, he invited the king to embark, and 
the boat was rowed out on the lake. As the maidens 
were rowing, one of them dropped a turquoise ornament 
► into the water, and when the king had learned what 

had happened, he promised to have it found for her. 
Having called the magician into his presence and told 
him what was wanted, Tchatcha-em-ankh spake certain 
words of power which he knew, whereupon one section 
of the water of the lake straightway raised itself and 
placed itself upon the other portion, which thus became 
twenty-four cubits deep instead of twelve ns formerly ; 
the magician then found the turquoise ornament lying 
on the bed of the lake, and taking it up he gave it to 
the maiden. This done, he uttered certain words of 
power, and the section of the water which had raised 
itself up out of its place and set itself upon the other 
portion at once descended to its former place, and the 
whole lake resumed its normal level of twelve cubits. 
Thus we see that in the XVIIIth Dynasty, when the 
copy of the story as given in the Western- Papyrus 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID 


[B.C. 3733 


was made, the Egyptians believed that their ancestors 
in the IVth Dynasty were able to work magic of a 
powerful and far-reaching kind. It is impossible not 
to call to mind, in connection with the above story, the 
narrative in Exodus which tells how Moses, by means 
of his rod and words of power, made a way for the 
Israelites through the waters of the sea, so that they 
might pass over on dry ground whilst the waters stood 
up on each side of them like walls. 


z - M ■ flh ’ M Khefd ’ or Khdfd ’ 

XeoTfr. 

Khefu, or Khufo, the Souphis of Manetho, 
and the Kheops of Herodotus, was, according 
to the Westcar Papyrus, the son of Seneferu, 
and he is said by Manetho to have reigned _ 
sixty-three years. He was, beyond all doubt, 
a mighty builder, and it seems as if all his 
th?ii~mo energies were spent in arranging for and 
.,f Khttfu. vva t C bing the construction of the Great 
Pyramid at Gizeh, which he intended to be his tomb, 
and which has excited the wonder and admiration of 
the world. On a rock in the Wadi MagMra is a 
relief in which he, like his father, Seneferu, is repre¬ 
sented in the act of clubbing a typical Sinait:c foe, 
but there is no record to show that he was ever 
regarded as a great warrior. In connection with 
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this relief it is interesting to note that he is called 
“ Khnemu Khufu,” and that the clubbing of the foe 
is taking place in the presence of the god Thoth, who 
stands there in the form of an ibis-headed man. To 
Khufu belongs the credit of having built the first and 
greatest pyramid, in the strict sense of the word, just as 



to Seneferu belongs the credit of having built the first 
true stop pyramid. In passing we may note that the 
derivation of the word “ pyramid,” i.c., 1 rvpa/ik, is appar¬ 
ently unknown, and no entirely satisfactory meaning for 
it has been put forward; it may, of course, be a word of 
Aryan origin, but we should probably rightly set aside all 





3 0 DERIVATION OF THE WORD “ PYRAMID" [B.C. 3733 

the fanciful etymologies which connect it with the Greek 
word for “fire," and should derive it from some words 
of Egyptian origin which were in use in the later periods 
of Egyptian history. A very reasonable attempt was 
made by Prof. Eisenlohr in 1877 to derive “ pyramid ” 
from the Egyptian words “per-em-us” P n ’ 

which seem to express 1 the conception of “height,” or 



“high,” and until a better derivation is proposed this 
one must form the best that has been made. 

According to Herodotus 2 (ii. 124), Cheops, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid, was “a man fraughte 


» “ Pir-om-ua, Ursprung <103 Wortos «««*. cntwoder dio Kanto 
-vn dor Pyramido odor dio Gevado, wolcho von «er Spjtw der 

S-frHSSSr: 

Linio”; sec Aty. Zcitsclnift, Bd. 31, p. 14. 

5 B. lt.’s translation, fol. 1031». 
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“ with all kynde of vicious demeanour ,1 and wicked con- 
“ versation. For causing the temples of the gods to be 
“ fast locked up, he gave out through all quarters of hys 
“ Empyre, that it myght not be lawfull for auy Aegyptiau 
“ to offer sacrifice, to the eude, that beeing seduced from 
“ the service and reverence of the gods, he might securely 



Tl,e Grwit Pyramid of Khufu (Cheops) M Giwb. 


“ employ them in his owne affayres. Some were appoyn- 
“ted to digge stones in the mountayne Arabians, and 
“ from thence, to convey them to the river Niius, where 
“ they were recey ved of others which plieryed them over 
“the river to the roote of a greate lnll named Afncue. 


. Compere Manetl.o (Cory,op. •«.. >■; “SS 

towards tho e ods, aod vroto tfco sacred bo*, whi.1. » 
the Egyptians as a work of great jmportauco. 
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“ The whole number of those that were conversant in 
«the Kings affayres, was tenne thonsande men, serving by 
“ turnes, every three monethes a thousand. In which 
“manner,he heldethe people the space of tenne yeares, 

«in all whiche tyine, they did nothyng buthewe and cary 
« stones, a labour of no lesse importaunce (in my judge- 
“ mente) then to have built the pyre it selfe, or towre of 
“stone, which is in length five furlongs, in breadth 
“ tenne paces, and in height where it is greatest, to the 
“number of eyght paces, beeyng framed of stone, 
“curiously carved and ingraven with the pictures of 
“ beastes. Heerein also were consumed other tenne yeares, 
“causing certayne chambers to bo cut out under the 
“ grounde, undermining the stoneworke upon the which 
“ the towres were founded, whyche hee provided for hys 
“sepulcher. The situation heereof was in a small 
“Ilande, through the whyche by a trench or small 
«draught, he caused the river to have passage. The 
“pyre was made stearewise, ascending by steppes or 
“ degrees orderly placed one above another. Havyng in 
“suche sorte finished the lower worke, they devised 
“certayne engines or wrestes to heave up stones from 
“the grounde to the first stayre, and from thence 
“ to the seconde, and so consequently tyll they came to 
“ the place where the stone shoulde lye, havyng uppon 
“ each stayre a wreast; or (that whyche is more likely) 
“ using one for all, beeyng framed of lyght wood, to the 
“intente it might the more easily be remoouved. The 
“grosse worke finished, they began to polislie and 
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“ beautifie the towre from tlie toppe downewardes, com- 
“ ming last of all to the neathermost stayre, wherein they 
“ made a linall ende and conclusion of the beautie and 
“ grace of all theyr woorkemanshippe. In tliys pyre, were 
“ intayled certayne letters in the Aegyptian language, 
“ declaring the expence the King was at in the time of his 
“ building, for mustardseed, oynyons, and garlike, which 
“ (as I remember) the interpreter told me, did amount to 
“ the summe of a thousande five hundred talents. If this 
“ were so, how much slial we deeme to have bene spent 
“upon other things, as upon tooles, engins, victuals, 
“labouring garments for the workemen, being tenne 
“ yeares busied in these aftayres. I reckon not the time 
“wherein they were held in framing aud hewing of 
“ stones to set them in a readinesse for the maync worke: 
“neyther all the space that [was] passed over in the 
“conveyance and eariage of the stone to the place of 
“ building, which was no small numbers of dayes, as also 
“the time which was consumed in undermining the 
“ earth, and cutting out of chambers under the grounde, 
“ all whychc things drave the King to such a narrow 
“ straight, that he was fayne to cloute out his devises 
“with a most wicked invention, which wms this:— 
“ Perceiving his golden mine to draw low that the divell 
“ might daunce in the bottome of his bagge and finde 
“ never a crosse, he made sale of his daughter’s houestie, 
“willing hir to entertayne tagge and ragge all that 
“ would come, in case they refused not to pay for their 
“ pleasure, sithence Venus accepteth not the devotion of 
vol. n. 
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“ such as pray with empty hands and threadbare purrses. 

“ The Lady, willing to obey the hestes of the King her 
“ father, devised also the meane to prolong the memorie of 
« herselfe, and to advannee her fame to the notice of all 
“ ages that should ensue, wherefore she made request to 
“ suche as had accesse unto her, to give her a stone to 
“ the building aud erection of a worke which she had 
“ determined, wherewith (as the brute goeth) she gave so 
“ many stones as served to the framing of a whole pyre, 
“situate in the middest of the three former in full view 
“ and prospect to the greatest pyrame, which is every way 
“an acre and an halfe square. 1 ’ 

According to Diodorus (i. 63), the Great Pyramid was 
built by Chemmis, the eighth king from Kemphis, who 
was from Memphis, and reigned fifty years. “ He built 
«the greatest of the three pyramids, which were accounted 
“ amongst the seven wonders of the world. They stand 
“ towards Libya, 120 furlongs from Memphis, and 45 from 
«the Nile. The greatness of these works, and the ex¬ 
cessive labour of the workmen seen in them, do even 
“ strike the beholders with admiration and astonishment. 
“The greatest being four-square, took up, on every 
« square, 700 feet of ground in the basis, and above 600 
“ feet in height, spiring up narrower by little and little, 
“ till it came up to the point, the top of which was six 
“ cubits square. It is build of solid marble throughout, of 
« rough work, but of perpetual duration: for though it 
“ be now a thousand vears since it was built, (some say 
“ above three thousand and four hundred), yet the stones 
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“are as firmly jointed, and the whole building as entire 
“ and without the least decay, as they were at the first 
“ laying an erection. The stone, they say, was 1 nought a 
“ long way oft', out of Arabia, and that the work was 
“ raised by making mounts of earth; cranes and other 
“ engines being not known at that time. And that which 
“is most to be admired, is to see such a foundation so 
“ imprudently laid, as it seems to be, in a sandy place, 
“ where there is not the least sign of any earth cast up, 
“ nor marks where any stone was cut and polished; so 
“ that the whole pile seems to bo reared all at once, and 
“ fixed in the midst of heaps of sand by some god, and 
not built by degrees by the hands of men. Some of 
“ the Egyptians tell wonderful things, and invent strange 
“ fables concerning these works, affirming that the mounts 
“ were made of salt and salt-petre, and that they were 
“ melted by the inundation of the river, and being so 
“ dissolved, everything was washed away but the building 
“ itself, hut this is not the truth of the thing; but the 
“ great multitude of hands that raised the mounts, the 
“ same carried back the earth to the place whence they dug 
“ it; for they say, there were 360,000 men employed in 
“ this work, and the whole was scarce completed in 
“ twenty years time.” (Booth’s translation, p. 65.) In 
the opinion of Diodorus the architects who built the 
Pyramids are “ much more to be admired than the kings 
“ themselves that were at. the cost. For those performed 
“ all by their own ingenuity, but these did nothing but 
“ by the wealth handed to them by descent from their 
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“predecessors, and by the toil and labour of other 
“ men.” 

The account of the Pyramids given by Pliny (xxxvi., 
16. 17) is of interest, and is as follows 
“ The largest Pyramid is built of stone quarried in 
“ Arabia; three hundred and sixty thousand men, it is 
“said, were employed upon it twenty years, and the 
“three were completed in seventy-eight years and 
“four months. They are described by the following 
“ writersHerodotus, Euliemerus, Duris of Samos, 
“Aristagoras, Dionysius, Artemidorus, Alexander Poly- 
“histor, Butoridas, Antisthenes, Demetrius, Domoteles, 
“and Apion. These authors, however, are disagreed 
“as to the persons by whom they were constructed; 
“accident having, with very considerable justice, con¬ 
signed to oblivion the names of those who erected 
“such stupendous memorials of their vanity. Some 
“of these writers inform us that fifteen hundred talents 
« W ere expended upon radishes, garlic, and onions alone. 
“The most difficult problem is, to know how the 
“materials for construction could possibly be carried to 
« so vas t a height. According to some authorities, as 
“the building gradually advanced, they heaped up 
« against it vast mounds of nitre and salt; which piles 
“were melted after its completion, by introducing 
“ beneath them the waters of the river. Others, again, 
“maintain, that bridges were constructed, of bricks of 
“clay, and that, when the Pyramid was completed, 
“ these bricks were distributed for erecting the houses 
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“of private individuals. For the level of the river, 
“ they say, being so much lower, water could never by 
“ any possibility have been brought there by the medium 
“ of canals. In the interior of the largest Pyramid there 
“ is a well, eighty-six cubits deep, which communicates 
“ with the river, it is thought. The method of ascertain¬ 
ing the height of the Pyramids and all similar edifices 
“ was discovered by Thales of Miletus; he measuring 
“the shadow at the hour of the day at which it is 
“ equal in length to the body projecting it. Such are 
“ the marvellous Pyramids; but the crowning marvel 
“of all is, that the smallest, but most admired of 
“ them—that we may feel no surprise at the opulence 
“ of the kings—was built by Rhodopis, a courtesan ! 
“ This woman was once the fellow-slave of Aesopus the 
“ philosopher and fabulist, and the sharer of his bed; 
“ but what is much more surprising is, that a courtesan 
“ should have been enabled, by her vocation, to amass 
“such enormous wealth. The largest Pyramid occupies 
“ seven jugera of ground, and the four angles are equi- 
“ distant, the face of each side being eight hundred and 
“thirty-three feet in length. The total height from 
“the ground to the summit is seven hundred and 
“ twenty-five feet, and the platform on the summit is 
“ sixteen feet and a half in circuit. Of the second 
“Pyramid, the faces of the four sides are each seven 
“hundred and fifty-seven feet and a half in length. 
“The third is smaller than the others, but far more 
“prepossessing in appearance : it is built of Aethiopian 
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“ stone, and the face between the four corners is three 
“hundred and sixty-three feet in extent.” 

The account given of the Pyramids by Strabo is 
meagre; he says (xvii. 1. § 33): “ At tin? distance of 40 
“ gtadia from Memphis is a brow of a hill, on which arc 
« many pyramids, the tombs of the kings. Three of them 
“ are considerable. Two of these are reckoned among the 
“ ‘ Seven Wonders.’ They are a stadium in height, and 
“ of a quadrangular shape. Their height somewhat ex- 
“ ceeds the length of each of the sides. One pyramid is 
“ a little larger than the other. At a moderate height 
“ in one of the sides is a stone, which may be taken out; 
“when that is removed, there is an oblique passage 
“ [leading] to the tomb. They are near each other, and 
“ upon the same level. Farther on, at a greater height 
“ of the mountain, is the third pyramid, which is much 
“less than the two others, but constructed at much 
“ greater expense ; for from the foundation nearly as far 
« as the middle, it is built of black stone.” Many of the 
Arab writers have described aud discussed the Pyramids. 
Thus ‘Abd al-Latff, quoting other authorities, says' 
that the Great Pyramid is 317 cubits high, and that its 
sloping sides are each 4G0 cubits in length ; personally 
he doubted these measurements, and states that he 
believes the height of the building to be 400 cubits, 
and that he one day intends to verify these figures. 
Ho thought that of all the great works in Egypt the 

See Silvestre de Sacy, Relation di VUgyfte, Paris, 1810, pp. 
171,177, 219. 
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Pyramids were the most to be admired, and lie gives 
details concerning the attempts which were made to 
wreck the Great Pyramid by Othman and other Muham¬ 
madan rulers. 

The fullest and most interesting account of the 
Pyramids given by any Arabic writer is that of Al- 
Makrizi; see the Bulak edition of his works, vol. i., 

p. lllff. . .. 

Abu’l-Fida in his Geography 1 * describes the Pyramids, 
Al-Alirfun, and Al-Haramau, as being the tombs ^ of 
ancients, and he mentions their great height; Mas‘udi 
relates - a description of the manner in which they were 
built, according to statements made on the subject by a 
Copt, and adds a little account of the contents of the 
’texts which were inscribed on their sides; and the 
geographer Yakut has collected 3 from Muhammadan 
sources a number of very curious and interesting tradi¬ 
tions concerning the observations of stars taken near 
the Great Pyramid. Among Christian Syrian writers 
who have described the Pyramids we may mention 
Dionysius of Tell Malm*, who flourished in the IXtli 
century of our era. In the course of his travels he 
tells us: “We saw in Egypt the pyramids of which 
“the Theologian speaks in his songs. They arc not 
“ the granaries of Joseph, as certain folic have thought, 

1 Sec the edition of tl»o Arabic text by Koinaud and McGnekm 
do Slanc, Paris, 1840, p. 108. 

5 Prairies d’Or, cd. B. do Mevnnrd, tom. ii. p. *104. 

3 Ed. Wustonfcld, tom. iv. p. 903 (Al-liuraniQa). 
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“but marvellous structures which have been built above 
“ the tombs of ancient kings. They are solid and massive, 
“ and not hollow and empty. We examined the opening 
“ which exists on the side of one of these pyramids, and 
“ it is about forty cubits deep. We were able to ascertain 
“ that these pyramids are built of hewn stones which are 
“ laid one upon the other in such wise that they form a 
“ base which is five hundred cubits in length on each 
“ side, and the layers continue to diminish in size as they 
“ ascend until that at the top is only one cubit [square], 
“ The pyramids are two hundred and fifty cubits in 
“ height. Each stone measures from ten to fifteen cubits 
“each way, and the pyramids at a distance resemble 
“ high mountains.” -Dionysius also mentions the obelisks 
of Heliopolis, which he describes as being sixty cubits 
high and six cubits square, and made of hard stone. In 
his time, apparently, the “ white brass ” caps with which 
their points are said to have been covered were still 
upon them, and he says that each metal cap weighs one 
thousand pounds. 1 

The method actually followed in the construction of 
the Great Pyramid and of its fellows has been much 
discussed from the time of Lepsius downwards. Accord¬ 
ing to this eminent man, after a suitable site had 
been chosen and cleared, a mass of rock was, if 
possible, left in the middle of the area to form the 
core of the building; around this core a truncated 
pyramid was built, layer by layer, the steps being 

i Seo Chrtmique dc Denys de Tcll-MahvS, Paris, 1895, p. xxv. 
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filled up with suitably shaped blocks of stone. Coat 
after coat of stone was built round the work, which 
grew larger and larger until it was finished. Dr. Lepsius 
thought that on ascending the throne a king built for 
his tomb a small but complete pyramid, and that he 
built a new coating of stone round it every year; and 
that when lie died the sides of the pyramid, which then 
resembled long flights of steps, were finished off by 
filling up the steps with right-angled triangular blocks 
of stone. This explanation has been generally accepted, 
and it certainly answers satisfactorily more objections 
than do the views of other theorists on this matter; 
Prof. Petrie, however, thinks that the “ great pyramid 
“ was set out from the first upon a*vnst scale . . . and 
“that it could not have been designed of any much 
“smaller size is shown conclusively by the internal pus- 
“ sages. The entrance to these would have been quite 
“impracticable in design on any size of building not 
“ much over two-thirds of the present base. The actual 
“ size, moreover, shows that both this and the Pyramid of 
“Medum were designed to an exact dimension.” 1 On 
the other hand, Herr Borchardt is convinced, after an ex¬ 
haustive study of the subject, that Dr. Lepsius’s pyramid 
accretion theory is substantially correct, and that it 
needs correction in a few minor points only. In certain 
cases the original plans were strictly adhered to, but in 
others they were modified or enlarged according to the 
fancies of those who built for themselves pyramids. 

1 History of Egypt, vol. 5. p. 38. 
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This last view agrees very well with the known facts; 
a matter of this kind must be settled by the trained 
architect and not by the Egyptologist. The Great 
Pyramid, which was originally covered with inscribed 
slabs of smooth limestone or polished granite, is 451 
feet high, and the greatest length of each of the 
four sides at the base is about 755 feet; originally its 



Diagram showing the Arrangement, of the mssiges in the Groat Pyramid, and 
the position of the &arcn[ilingus clmmliert. 


sides were 20 feet longer, and it was about SO feet 
higher. The cubic contents of the masonry, according 
to a recent calculation, amount to over 3,000,000 yards, 
and the pyramid covers an area of twelve and a half 
acres; in Egyptian the building was called Khut 


2 A’ ie *’ " Glory • ,, TIie ^ reat 1> >' ramid lias 

formed the subject of some of the most fanciful theories 
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which have ever been evolved concerning a building, 
and until quite recently certain writers solemnly declared 
that beneath it and inside it there were chambers filled 
with gold, and silver, and precious stones, in vast quan¬ 
tities ; it cannot be too clearly stated that this pyramid 
was a tomb, and that it had no connection whatsoever 
with antediluvian patriarchs, and was not built by or 
for any one mentioned in Holy Scripture. 

Of Khufu, or Cheops, the Westear Papyrus 1ms 
preserved an interesting story which illustrates the 
power of the magician of the period. It seems that the 
king’s son, Herutataf, was one day telling him of the 
skill possessed by the ancients in working magic, and in 
answer to some remark made by his father, Herutataf 
promised to produce a magician who lived in Tet- 
Seuefcru, who was 110 years old, and who had the 
power of re-attaching to its body a head which had 
been cut oft*. Khufu at once ordered his son to go 
and bring the sage into his presence, and the royal 
barge having been brought, Herutataf set out to fullil 
his father’s behest. In due course the abode of Teta 
the magician was reached, and when he lmd been 
informed of the cause of the prince’s visit, lie rose up 
ami with his help reached the river, where he em¬ 
barked on the royal barge; after a time the party 
arrived at Khufu’s palace, and the coming of the sago 
was announced. When Teta had entered the presence, 
the king asked him if he could do according to what 
Herutataf had declared, and Teta having answered in 
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the affirmative, the king wished to have a prisoner 
brought that he might see the doom inflicted upon 

him; but the magician 
objected to exercising 
his skill upon a human 
being, and suggested 
that a sacred bird 
or animal should be 
brought for the pur¬ 
pose. Thereupon a 
goose was fetched, 
and Teta, having cut 
off its head, laid the 
body on one side of 
the apartment and the 
head on the other; 
this done, he rose up 
and began to utter cer¬ 
tain words of power, 
whereupon the body 
began to move and 
the head likewise, and 
each time they moved 
they came nearer to 
each other, until at 
(Tbo ori C iiS , 2 a to l S* K ignS£n xzxzb , length the head moved 

to its former place on 
the neck of the bird, which straightway cackled. The 
experiment was then repeated by Teta upon another 
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kind of bird, and afterwards upon an ox, and in these 
cases the heads were rejoined to their bodies, and bird 
and beast stood up and lived as before. • 


3. 4y| (q Ra-TET-f, 'Parourw 

Ratetf, who is most certainly to be identified with 
the Rntoises of Mauctho, is placed next to Khufu 
because his name follows that of Khufu in the Tablet 
of Abydos; he is said to have reigned twenty-five 
years. Some authorities make him to be the successor 
of Kkaf-Ra, and others of Men-kau-Ra, but until some 
sure testimony from the monuments is forthcoming the 
position of his name in the Tablet of Abydos must be 
regarded as indicating his true place among kings of 
the IVth Dynasty. On the other hand, it must not be ' 
forgotten that Mertitefcs, the widow of Seneferu, men¬ 
tions Khufu and Khaf-Ra as the immediate successors 
of her husband. 1 It will be remembered that the 
magician Teta lived in a district which was probably 
named after Ratetef or Tetef-Rn, and the “ Field of 
Ratetef ” was owned by an official called Per-sen. Of 
the details of the reign of Ratetef nothing whatsoever 
is known, hut it may be assumed that it was either not 
so long as Manetho declares, or that if it was, the glory 
of this king was dwarfed by that of the great pyramid 
builders, Khufu, Khiif-Ril, and Men-kau-Ra. 

I i'ludes Hgyploloyiquts, tom. ix. p. G2; do Rouge, Six 
Premieres Dxjnasties, p. 37. 
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Kua-F-Ra, Xe<f>pi}ii. 


fV Kha-f-Ba, or Ehephreu, the Suphis of 

Manetho, whom he declares to have reigned 
-j ^ sixty-six years, is known to history chiefly 
by the pyramid which he built for his tomb 
SI close by that of Khufu; Herodotus says 
the hotos name (ii* 129) that Khaf-Ra was the brother of 
Khnfu, but Diodorus, after saying the same 
tiling (i. 64), mentions the theory that Khnfu was 
succeeded, not by his brother Khephren, but by his 
son Khabruen. Which of the two views is correct 


cannot be said, for the monuments supply no decisive 
information on the matter; but Diodorus goes on to 
say: “All agree in this, that the successor, in imitation 
“ of his predecessor, erected another pyramid like to the 
“former, both in structure and artificial workmanship, 
“ but not near so large, every square of the basis being 
“ only a furlong in breadth. Upon the greater pyramid 
“was inscribed the value of the herbs and onions that 
“ were spent upon the labourers during the works, which 
“ amounted to above sixteen hundred talents. There is 


“nothing written upon the lesser: the entrance and 
“ ascent is only on one side, cut by steps into the main 
“ stone. Although the kings designed these two for their 
“ sepulchres, yet it happened that neither of them were 
“there buried. For the people, being incensed at them 
“by the reason of the toil and labour they were put to, 
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“ and the cruelty and oppression of their kings, threatened 
“ to drag their carcases out of their graves, and pull them 
“ by piecemeal, and cast them to the dogs; and therefore 
“ both of them, upon their beds, commanded their servants 
“ to bury them in some obscure place.” (Booth’s trans¬ 
lation, p. 66.) On the other hand, Herodotus says (ii. 27): 
“Ensuing the raigne of Cheops, whose kingdowe con- 
“ tinned the space of fifty yeares, the chiefe goveme- 
“ment was committed to Chephrenes, his brother, which 
“ followed the steps of his predecessor as well in other 
“ things, as also in building of a pyre, howbeit, not so huge 
“ and great as that which his brother had finished before 
“ him, for we took the measure of them all. Moreover, 
“ such nnderworke wrought out in caves and chambers 
“ under the ground as is to be scene in the pyre of Cheops, 

“ are wanting in this, besides the laborious and toilesome 
“ worke which they had to derive and drawe the river to 
“ that place, which hath liis course through the middest 
“of the former pyre, hemming in the whole Hand 
“ wherein it is situate: within the eompasso whereof, 
“they aflirme that Cheops himselfe was buried. By 
« wliome in his lifetime, an house was framed of one 
“ stone alone, diversly coloured, which he had out of the 
“countrey of Ethiopia, forty foote lower then the pi re 
“it selfe, yet planted and built upon the selfesanie 
“ foundation. Chephrenes also (by the computation of 
“ the Aegyptians) ruled the countrey fiftie yeares, by 
“ which meanes they make account that their miserie 
“continued an hundred and five yeares, at which time 
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“ the temples of their gods were unfrequented, abiding 
“still from time to time sealed up and unopened; 
“ wherefore these princes the Aegyptians will not name 
“for the hatred they beare them, calling their pyres 

“the towres of the 
“shepeheard Phili- 
“tio, who at that 
“time kept slieepe 
“ in those places.” 

The pyramid of 
Khaf-Ra was called 
hy the Egyptians 
“Ur" i.e., 

“Great”; the name 
of this king has 
not been found in¬ 
scribed on any part 
of it, but the frag¬ 
ment of a marble 
object inscribed 

Khaf-Ra, which 
was found near the 
temple close by this 
pyramid, confirms 
Kha-f-Ri, King of ncypt. the statements of 

(The original is in llie Egyptian Museum, Cniro.) ^ 

and there is no reasonable ground for doubting the cor¬ 
rectness of the generally received view on the subject. 
This pyramid, which was first opened in modern times by 
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Belzoni in 1818, is about 150 foot high, ami the length 
of each side at the base is about 700 feet; according to 
a recent calculation 1 the cubic measure of the masonry 
is now 2,150,000 yards, and it is said to weigh 4,883,000 
tons. The pyramid is entered by two openings in the 
north side, and the rock upon which it rests was 
scarped on the north and west sides to make the 
foundation level. Connected with the Pyramid of 
Khiif-lUi is the Temple of Sekcr-Usiris, commonly 
called the Temple of the Sphinx, which was built of 
granite and alabaster, and which was discovered by 
Marietta in 1853; it lies about forty yards to the south¬ 
east of the right foot of the Spliiux sit Gizeh. The 
pillars are also made of granite, and are in shape square. 
To the east of the smaller of the two halls of the 
building is a well in which nine statues of Khaf-l£a 
wore found ’ The remains of this temple are eloquent 
witnesses to the skill which the Egyptians had acquired 
in the art of working and polishing granite and other 
hard stones. 

To the period of the first or second of the three 
great pyramid builders we shall probably be light in 
assigning the Sphinx, although it is quite possible 
that it may be much older; it is one of the most 
wonderful and imposing of the monuments of Egypt. 
It is hewn out of the living rock, but has been often 
repaired. It represents a man-headed lion ; the body is 

1 Baodokor, E'jji't, l*. 115. 
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about 150 feet long, the paws 50 feet long, tlie head 
30 feet long, tlie face 14 feet wide, and from the top 
of tlie head to the base of the monument the height is 
about 70 feet. The face was painted red, and above 
the forehead was sculptured the uraeus, the symbol of 
divinity and royalty, but most of the traces of these 
disappeared during the course of the XIXth century. 
Some hold the view that the Sphinx represents Ameu- 
em-hat III., a king of the Xllth Dynasty, and that it 
was fashioned by him, but no conclusive evidence has been 
adduced in support of this view, and the general opinion 
of the best informed authorities is that it belongs to a far 
older period. The Egyptians called the Sphinx “ Jlu ” 
8 %\ and he represented Harmachis, a form of 
theSun-god; the fact that they connected it with this 
ancient god seems to indicate that they assigned a high 
antiquity to the object. We have no mention in the 
early texts of the Sphinx, but a red granite tablet was 
found between its paws which records the excavation, 
and clearing, and repairs of the Sphinx which were 
effected by Thothmes IV., a king of the XVIIItli 
Dynasty. It is stated thereon that Harmachis appeared 
to the king and promised to bestow upon him the crown 
of Egypt, if he would dig his image, i.e., the Sphinx, 
out of the sand. In the thirteenth line of the inscription 
the cartouche of Khaf-Ka occurs, but the text is too 
mutilated to see in what exact connection; there is 
no good reason for asserting on the authority of the 
inscription that Khuf-Ra made the Sphinx, but it is 
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quite certain that the scribe who drafted the text repre¬ 
sented the tradition current in the XVTIItli Dynasty, 
that this king was in some way connected with it, and 
a native tradition of this kind is entitled to far more 
respect and belief than the statements mode on the 
subject by modern writers. The late Dr. Brngsch 
thought that the Sphinx already existed in the time of 
Khaf-Ra, and his opinion was shared by M. de Rouge 1 
and Dr. Birch ; 2 the view taken by M. Maspero of 
the meaning of the allusion in the text to Khnf-Ra 
is that this king excavated or cleared the Sphinx 
from sand, and that we have in it an almost certain 
proof that in the time of Khufu and of his prede¬ 
cessors the Sphinx was already buried in the sand. 
The name “ Sphinx ” was given to the munheaded 
lion at Gizeh by the Greeks, probably because they 
connected it with their own mythological figure, 
which, however, had the winged body of a lion, and 
the breast and upper part of a woman; ‘ it seems, 
though, that the Sphinx in any form is of Egyptian 
origin, a view which is supported by several Greek 
traditions. 


I Egypt under the Pharaohs, vol. i. p. 80. 

3 Vyio, Pyramids of Qizeh, vol. iii. p. 115. 

» " II y avait lil, jo croia, Vindication d'un debluicuient du 
Sphinx, op£ro sons co princo, par suite, la prouve h pon pres 
cortaino quo lo Sphinx tftait disable doji an temps do Khoops ot do 
80S predecosscurs ” (Les Original, p. HOG); aud compare Wiodo- 
manu, Aeyyptisclic Gcscliichte, p. 187. 

* Soo Aolian, llist. Animal., xii. 7. 

25 * 181 ' 
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Of the Sphinx Pliny anil ‘Abd nl-Latif say : — 

“ In front of those pyramids is the Sphinx, a still 
“more wondrous object of art, but one upon which 
“ silence has been observed, as it is looked upon as a 
“ divinity by the people of the neighbourhood. It is 
“their belief that HurmaYs was buried in it, and they 
“ will have it that it was brought there from a distance. 
“ The truth is, however, that it was hewn from the 
“solid rock ; and from a feeling of veneration, the face 
“ of the monster is coloured red. The circumference of 
“ the head, measured round the forehead, is one hundred 
“ and two feet, the length of the feet being one hundred 
“ and forty-three, and the height from the belly to the 
“summit of the asp on the head sixty-two.” (Pliny, 
Ui*l. Nat., xxxvi. 17). “About a bow shot from these 
“ pyramids a man may see the colossal figure of a head 
“ and neck emerging from the ground. To this figure 
“ the name of ‘ Abu’l-liawl' (i.c., Father of Terror) has 
“ been given, and it is said that the body to which this 
“head belongs is buried under the ground. Judging 
“ of the dimensions of the body by that of the head it 
“must be more than seventy cubits in length. The 
“ face is red-coloured, and on it is a red varnish, 
“ which is as brilliant as if it was new. This figure 
“is very beautiful, and its mouth bears the impress 
“of grace and beauty, and it may be said to smile 
“graciously.” (‘Abil al-La^if, De Sacy’s translation, 
pp. 179, lfc'O.) 
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j^l f Q ” ni l Mvxtplvo'i. 


Util MeN-KAU-Ra, Mcv%epr)ti f or 


Of the life and history of Men-kau-Ra no details 
whatsoever are known, and though, according to 
Manetho, lie 
reigned sixty - 
three years, the 
principal event 
of this long 
period of rule 
seems to have 
been the build¬ 
ing at Gizeh 
of the third 
pyramid, which 
he intended for 
his tomb; but 
before referring 
to this building 
it will be best 
to repeat what 
is said about 
him by Greek 
writers. Accord¬ 
ing to Herodo¬ 
tus (ii. 120 ), 

“ Chephrcnes dying, 


Mcn-knn-Rl, Kins "f Ecr.vpt. 

i Mom 


(The origin'll U in the Eyyptimi Mu-iurn, Cairo. 

yeelded the Kingdome to 
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MYCUK1NUS THE WISE AND GOOD [B.C. 363 


•• Mycerinus, the souno of Ins brother Cheops, who, 

*• eschning the. wicked acts and detestable practises of 
•• his father, caused the temples to be set open, giving 
•• libevtie. to the people being so long distressed under the 
“ guvernement of his lather and uncle, to follow their 
“ owiu* aflavrcs, and returne to their ancient custom of 
“sacrifice. ministering iustice above all the Kings that 
'• wviv Indore, him j for which cause, none of all the 
“ prinees that have borne rule in Egypt is so greatly 
*• pravsed and renowmed, both for other causes which 

- won* wisely taken up by him in iudgement, and chiefly 
'•Ihr ibis, that a certayno Acgyptian much complayning 
•• that the King had wronged him in deciding his cause, 
••he eninmauuded him to value the lossc which he had 
•• suffered by him, which the partie doing, he gave him so 

much of his owne goods to make him a recompence. 
'• Mvi-rinns in thiswise governing the common weale 
•• with great clemency,andseekyingby vertueto advance 

- his fame, was sodeinoly daunted by a great misfortune, 
-the death of his onely daughter, having no more 
“children hut her, which was the first and greatest 
“harthrrake that befell him in his hingdome. For 
“which cause, being stricken with sovrowe above 
“• measure, and desirous to solemnize her funeralles by 
“the most, myall and princely kindc of buvyall that 
“ct'iibl be devised: ho caused an oxe to be made of 
“ wood, inwardly vauted and hollow within, which being 
“ laydu over and garnished most curiously with gilt, he 
“ inclosed therein the. wanne and forlorne corpse of his 
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“best beloved daughter. This royal tombe was not 
“ interred and buryed in the grounds, butremaynedunto 
“ our age in the city Sais in open view, standing in a 
“ certayne parlour of the King’s pallace, adorned and set 
" foortli for the same purpose, with most beautifull and 
“costly furniture. The custome is evermore in the 
“ daye time to cast into the belly of the oxe sweete and 
“ precious odoures of all sortes that may be gotten: and 
“ in the nighte to kindle a lampe, which bumeth by the 
«tomb till the next daye. In a chamber next adioyning 
“ are certayne pictures of women that were the coucu- 
« bines of Mycerinus, if we may beleeve the talke of those 
“ that in the same city of Sais are professours in religion, 
“forsomucli as there are scene standing in that place 
“ certayne mighty images made of wood, twentye or there- 
“ aboutes in number, the most parte of them bare and 
“naked, but what women they resemble, or whose 
“ pictures they be, I am not able to alleadge more then 
“ liearesay, notwithstanding, there were which as touch- 
“ ing the gilded oxe, and the other images framed this 
“tale, that Mycerinus being inamoured of his own 
“ daughter, dealt unlawfully with her besides the course 
« of nature, who for intolerable greefe hanging her selfe, 
“ was intombed in that oxe by her father: the Queene 
“ her mother causing the hands of all her gentlewomen to 
“ be cut off, by whose meanes she had been betrayed to 
“ serve her father’s lust, for which cause (say they) are 
“ these images portrayed, to declare the misfortune which 
“ they abode in their lifetime. But this is as true, ns the 
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MYCKKINUS AND THE OX 
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“man iu the moon®, for that a man with half® an eye 
“ may clearely perceive, that their hands fel off for very 
“ age, by reason that tho wood through long continuance 
“of time was spaked and perished, whiche even to our . 
“ memory were to be scene lying at the feete of those 
“ which were portrayed. The oxc wherein tho young 
“ princesse lay was sumptuously clad, and arayed all the 
“ body with a gorgeous mantle of Phenicia, hys head and 
“ necko beeyng sponged and layde over with braces and 
“ plates of guide of a marvaylous tliickenesse. Between® 

“ his homes was set a globe or circle of golde, glistering 
“ as the sunne. Neyther is the oxe standing and borne 
“ up uppon hys feete, but knceleth as it were on hys 
“knees, equall in biguessc to a great heighfer. The 
« manner is once a yeare to bring this image out of the 
“ parlour wherein it is kept®, having first of all well 
« beaten and cudgelled a ccrtayne image of one of tlicyr 
« Saintes, whom® in thy® case wee think® it not lawfull 
“ to us to name. The talke goeth, that the Lady besought 
“ the Kyng her father that beeing dead, she might once a 
“ yeare behold the sunne, whereof sprang the custome and 
“ maner aforesayde. 

« After this, there befell unto him another mischief® 

“ that fate as neere his skirtes as the death of his (tilling, 

“ insomuch that he was readie to runne beyonde hym- 
“selfe in sorrow®. A prophecie arose in the city of 
“ But is, that the teanne of five yeares fully expired, the 
“ Kyng should® ende hys lyfe, leaving his Kyngdome to 
“ be ruled of another. Whereof the Kyng beeing adver- 
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“tised, and greately grooving at the rigorous and uniust 
“dealing of tlio gods, aped a messenger to the place 
“ where the sente of propliecio was helde, to expostulate 
“ with the god, for wlnit cause (since hys father and 
“unckle, who had hceno so unmindful of the gods, shut- 
“ ting up their temples, and making havoeke of the 
“ people, had lived so long) he hymselfe, that had dealte 
“better with them, and caused these thynges to bee 
“restored agayne, should so soone be deprived of the 
“ benefite of lyfe, to whorao aunswere was made, that hys 
« dayes were therefore shortened because bee tooke n 
“wrong course and dyd not as he should do, beyng 
“ appoynted by the celestiall powers, that the countrey 
“ of Aegypt should suffer miserie, and be afflicted by 
“their princes ye space of an hundred and fifty yeares, 
“which the two former princes well understanding, 
“was neverthclesse by him neglected and left unper¬ 
formed. Mycerinus hearing this round reply, and 
“ perceiving that his thread was almost spoon, set al at 
“revell, making great provision of lights and tapers, 
« which at eventide he caused to be lighted, passing the 
“ night in exceeding great mirth and princely banquet- 
“ ting, letting slip no time wherein he either wandered 
“not alongst the river, and through the woods and 
« groves of the countrey, or entertayned the time in some 
“ pleasant devises, following all things that mighteyther 
“ breede delighte, or bring pleasure, which things he did, 
«to the end he might proove the prophecie false, and 
“ convince the god of a lie, making twelve yeares of five, 
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“ by spending the nightes also as lie did the dayes. 
“ Mycerinus also built a pyre, not equnll to that which 
“ his father had set up before him, beeing in measure 
“ but twentie foote square, framed quadrangularly, and 
“ another lower then that, of three acres in compasse, 
“ being built to the middest of the stone of Ethiopia.” 
(B. R.’s translation, fol. 105a fF.) 

According to Diodorus (i. 64), “ Mycerinus, the son 
“of him who built the first pyramid, began a third 
“ [pyramid], but died before it was finished; every square 
“ of the basis was three hundred feet. The walls for 
“ fifteen stories high were of black marble, like that of 
“ Thebes, the rest was of the same stone with the other 
“ pyramids. Though the other pyramids went beyond 
“ this in greatness, yet this far excelled the rest in the 
“curiosity of the structure, and the largeness of the 
“stones. On that side of the pyramid towards the 
“ north, was inscribed the name of the founder Mycerinus. 
“This king, they say, detesting the severity of the 
“ former kings, carried himself all his days gently and 
“graciously towards all his subjects, and did all that 
“ possibly he could to gain their love and goodwill 
“ towards him ; besides other things, he expended vast 
“ sums of money upon the oracles and worship of the 
“ gods; and bestowing large gifts upon honest men, whom 
“ he judged to be injured, and to be hardly dealt with in 
“the courts of justice.” (Booth’s translation.) Hero¬ 
dotus relates that the Greeks thought the Pyramid of 
Mycerinus to be the “ work of the courtesan Rhodopis,” 
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and this legend is repeated by both Diodorus and 
Strabo (xvii. 1); the latter says that, according to 
Sappho the poetess, she was called Dorlche, and adds 
the following:—“A story is told of her, that, when she 
“ was bathing, an eagle snatched one of her sandals from 
“ the hands of her female attendant and carried it to 
“ Memphis; the eagle, soaring over the head of the king, 
“who was administering justice at the time, let the 
“ sandal fall into his lap. The king, struck with the 
“ shape of the sandal, and the singularity of the accident, 
“ sent over the country to discover the woman to whom 
“ it belonged. She was found in the city of Naucratis, 
“ and brought to the king, who made her his wife. At 
“ her death she was honoured with the above-mentioned 
“ tomb.” 

The large Pyramid of Mycerinus at G-izeh, which was 
called “Her” ^ is built upon a rock with a 
sloping surface ; the inequality of the surface has been 
corrected by building up courses of large blocks of 
stones upon it. The remains of the old outside granite 
casing are visible to a depth of about thirty feet; the 
length of each side at the base is about 350 feet, and 
its height is a little over 210 feet. The pyramid is 
entered on the north side, and the slanting granite- 
lined corridor is about 101 feet long, and having 
passed through a horizontal passage and two large 
halls, a shaft which leads to the mummy-chamber is 
reached; this chamber is about forty-five feet long, 
and some sixty feet below the level of the ground, and 
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in it was found the sarcophagus of Men-kau-Efi. la 
a lower chamber were discovered a wooden coflin in¬ 
scribed with his name and titles, and the remains of 
a human body wrapped in a coarse woollen cloth of a 
yellow colour, and a part of the cover 
of the stone sarcophagus. The stone 
sarcophagus, having been cased in 
strong timbers, was with great diffi¬ 
culty taken out of the pyramid, and 
having been taken to Alexandria, 
was despatched to London on board a 
merchant ship in 1838; the ship was 
never heard of after her departure 
from Leghorn on October 12th of 
that year, and it is presumed that 
she was wrecked off Carthagena, for 
some parts of the wreckage were 
picked up near that port. The 
wooden coffin and the human re¬ 
mains, those of a man, safely reached 
London, and they arc now preserved 
in the British Museum. So far hack 
ncmaina of the cover ns 1883, M. Maspero stated 1 that 

of the coffin of Mycori. . 1 

<*rtaun Egyptologists had declared 
the wooden coffin of Men-kau-Iiii to 
he a “ restoration ” of the XXVIth Dynasty, and not an 
original piece of work of the IVth Dynasty, and more 



Ouide du 77*i teur de p. 310. 
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recent writers have adopted their view; 1 hut, like 
Dr. Birch, he was of opinion that the coffin certainly 
belonged to the IYtli Dynasty, and adduced in support 
of his views the fact of the existence of portions of a 
similar coffin of Mehti-em-sa-f, a king of the Yltli 
Dynasty. The statements put forward in support of 
the “restoration” theory are inconclusive, and quite 
insufficient to set aside the opinion of the experienced 
archaeologists mentioned above. The text on the cover 



Tlie Sarcophagus of MyccrimiB. 


of the coffin, which is here reproduced, reads : “ [Hail] 
“ Osiris, King of the South and North, Men-kau-Ka, 
“ living for ever, born of heaven, conceived of Nut, heir 
“ of Seb, his beloved; Thy mother Nut spreadeth her- 
“ self over thee in her name of * mystery of heaven ’; 
“ she grauteth that thou mayest exist as a god without 
“thy foes, 0 King of the South and North, Men-kau-lta, 
“ living for ever! ” 

l Soe Acjyptischc Zeitschrift, Bd. xxx. pp. 94-100. 
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THE BOOK OF THE DEAD 
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The pyramid of Mycerinus suffered much at the 
hands of certain Muhammadan rulers of Egypt, and we 
are told that Al-Mflmun set to work seriously to pull 
down all the great pyramids. Idris?, who wrote about 
a.d. 1226, states that a few years ago the Red Pyramid, 
i.o., that of Men-kau-Rfi, was opened on the north side. 
After passing through various passages, a room was 
reached wherein was found a long blue vessel [i.e., a 
sarcophagus], quite empty. The opening into this 
pyramid was effected by people who were in search of 
treasure; they worked at it with axes for six months, 
and they were in great numbers. They found in this 
basiu, after they bail broken the covering of it, the de¬ 
cayed remains of a man, but no treasures, excepting 
some goldeu tablets inscribed with characters of a 
language which nobody could understand. 1 In con¬ 
nection with the reign of Men-kau-Ra reference must 
be made to some important work which seems to have 
been carried out by the prince Ileru-ta-ta-f on certain 
chapters of the Book of the Dead ; what this work was 
cannot be exactly described, but it is said that this 
prince “ found ” Chapter XXXb., and one of the ver¬ 
sions of the LXIVth chapter, inscribed upon a block of 
iron of the south which had been inlaid with lapis- 
lazuli, when he was journeying about to make an 
inspection of the temples. 2 In the texts of a sub- 

I Vyae, The Pyramids of Gizcli, vol. ii. pp. 71, 72. 

5 Seo my Chapters of Cominy Forth by Day (translation, pp. 80 
and 119). 
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sequent period references are made to Heru-tntiif in 
sucli a way that it is clear that lie was a man of great 
piety and learning, and it is very probable that the 
chapters which were “ found ” by him were either 
edited or partly re-written by him. 

6. SHEP8ES-KA.-F, Zefiepxeptj't 

(Herodotus, Aav^i<;). 

According to the Tablet ot Abydos, Meu-kau-Rii was 
followed by Siiepses-ka-f, but Mauetlio names one 
Bicheris as his successor, and says that he reigned 
twenty-two years; Bicheris may be either a corruption 
of the name Shepses-ka-f, or another name of the king, 
but in any case it is perfectly certain from the evidence 
of the monuments 1 that Shepses-ka-f followed Meu- 
kau-Rii in the rule of Egypt. According to Herodotus 
(ii. 130), “after Mycerinus, ensued the raigne and 
“ dominion of Asychis, by whome (as the priests report) 
“ was consecrated to Vulcane a princely gallerio standyng 
“ to the East, very fayre and large, wrought with most 
“ curious and exquisite workemanship. For besides that 
“ it had on every side embossed the straunge and lively 
“ pictures of wilde beastes, it had in a manner all the 
“graces and sumptuous ornaments that coulde be 
“imagined to the beautifying of a worke. Howbeit, 
“ amiddest other liis famous deedes, this purchased him 

1 Soo de Roug£, Six Premises Dynasties Eyyptienues, pp. 60,73,77. 
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“the greatest dignitie, that perceyving the land to be 
“oppressed with debt, and many creditours like to be 
“iudamaged by great losse, he iuacted foorthwith, that 
“ who so borrowed aught uppon credits, shoulde lay to 
“ pledge the dead body of his father, to be used at the 
“ discretion of the creditour, and to be buryed by him in 
“ what manner he woulde, for a pennaunee to all those 
“ that tooke any thing of loane; providing moreover, that 
“ in case he refused to repay the debt, he should neyther 
“ be buryed in the tombe of his fathers, nor in any other 
“ sepulchre, neyther himselfe, nor the issue that should 
“ descend and spring of his body. This prince desiring 
“to surpasse all that hud been before him, left in 
“meworie of himselfe an excellent pyre built all of clay, 
“wherein was a stone set ingraven in these worries: 
“ ‘ Compare me not to the rest of the pyres, which I 
“‘surmount as farre as Iupiter excelleth the meaner 
‘“gods, for searching the bottome of the river with 
‘“a scoupe, looke what clay they brought up, the 
“ ‘ same they employed to the building of me in such 
“ ‘ forme and bignesse as you may beholde.’ And this 
“ did Asychis imagine to advance the fame of him selfe 
“ to the time to come.” 1 The pyramid here mentioned 
was undoubtedly built of mud bricks, but that it is to be 
identified with the Pyramid of Shepses-ka-f, which was 

called “ Qebh ” fi j\ , ! is very unlikely. During the 

‘ B. R.’s Translation, fol. lOSc. 

1 See do Rouge, Six Premieres Dynasties £gyptiennes, p. 74. 
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reign of Shepses-ka-f the official Ptali-shepses flourished, 
and on the walls of his tomb, which M. Marietta dis¬ 
covered at Sakkura, are recorded a number of the 
benefits which were showered by the king upon the man 
who afterwards married his eldest daughter. He says » 
that the king Men-kau-Ea and the king Sliepses-ka-f 
placed him among the royal children; that he had access 
to the palace and to the kings own apartments; and that 
he was more pleasing in the sight of the king than any 
other child. When he had arrived at a marriageable 
age, “His Majesty gave him [his] eldest royal daughter, 
“ Maat-kha, to be his wife, for he preferred her to bo 
“ with him more than with any [other] man,” and he was 
more esteemed by the king than any other servant. 
His Majesty also set him over all the secret works of 
every kind whatsoever it pleased him to have carried 
out, and he did his duty so well that he “ made happy 
“the heart of his lord every day.” “His Majesty 
“allowed him to bow down his head 011 his leg (or 
“knee) in homage, and did not make him to bow down 
“ to the ground; : and he entered into the boat of the 
“gods at all the festivals of the gods, for he was 
“ beloved of his lord.” In return for his devotion, he 
was made “ superintendent of the house of divine food ”; 
“ superintendent of the private apartments (or affairs) ”; 

1 For the text sco dc ltonge, oj>. o'f., }>. (36 IT.; ami Mariotle, I.e., 
Maatabai, Paris, 1889, p. 113. 

- I.C., instead of making him to kneel on tho ground, nud touch 
tlio eartli with hia forehead, tho king accepted as his correct 
homage tho bowing of l’tah-shepsea'a head to the royal knee. 
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" chief of the crystal house ”; “ servant of the god 
Seker in his every seat”; chief of the royal estate 
which was set apart to supply offerings for the temple 
of the god Seker; “ ur-Jcherp-hem and superintendent 
of the Temple of Seker”; “ ur-klierp-hem in the double 
sauctuary of the Aged One, the Temple of Ptab,” etc. 
Thus we see that Ptah-Shepses held a number of im¬ 
portant offices in connection with the property and 
worship of the gods, and the title of “ ur-bherp-hcm," 
i.e., “ great chief of the hammer,” shows that he was 
the high priest of the Smith-God Ptah, and so played 
the most prominent part in the performance of the cere¬ 
monies which took place daily in the shrines of the gods 
Seker and Ptalj of Memphis, when their arks and boats 
were lifted upon their sledges, and were drawn round 
about the sanctuary at sunrise and sunset, probably in 
imitation of the motions of the celestial bodies. 

The Sasychis of Diodorus is probably to bo identified, 
like the Asychis of Herodotus, with Shepses-ka-f. In the 
King List of Manetho, following the name Sebercheres, 
whom we have identified with Shepses-ka-f, is the name 
Thamphtliis, 6ap<f)6^, which has been identified with 
that of the king I-em-hetep 


kM by 


Brugsch and Bouriant; 1 neither the Tablet of Abydos 
nor the Tablet of §akkara mentions this king, and the 
grounds for the proposed identification are insufficient, 

• I« Livre ties Jiois, p. 6. Hero also Soborchorcs is identified 
with Sebek-ka-Ra 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIFTH DYNASTY. FROM ELEPHANTINE. 


1. Q P User-ka-f, O u<repxepys- 


The name of Userkaf follows that of 


=^~ Shepses-ka-f on the Tablet of Abydos, and 
<a> ‘ there is no doubt that he represents the 

Usercheres of Manetho, who began the Vth 
—— Dynasty, and who reigned twenty-eight 
Iinnr ‘ years: this is proved by the inscription 

Aki-il*X t. ttao . ' , , _* ... . , , 

Hon^-ujo of Sekhem-ka-Ra—which is quoted by 
de Rouge, 1 —who says that he held office 
under “ Khaf-Ra, Men-kau-Ra, Shepses-ka-f, Userkaf, 
“and Sahu-Ra.” According to the Westcar 2 Papyrus, 
king Userkaf was the high priest of the god Raof Annu, 
or Heliopolis, and lie seems to have had sufficient power 
in the land to add the title “ son of the Sun ” to the 


titles which the kings of Egypt had already adopted; 
from the Vth Dynasty onwards the second cartouche 
of a Icing always contained the name which he bore 


1 Six PremibfS Dynasties, p. 77. 
- See Erman, oj>. cit., plat© ix. ff. 
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as tlie son of Ra. In tlie reign of Userkaf the worship 
of the Sun-god Ra increased greatly, and his cult as 
understood and proclaimed by the priests of Heliopolis 
became dominant in the land. The inscriptions of the 
period mention under various names certain shrines of 
the god RA, and such names iudicate either the dwelling- 
place of the god, or some spot which is favoured by 
him; the determinative in each case is either an 
obelisk (1, or a truncated pyramid a, which shows 
that such buildings were dedicated to the worship of 
Ra. 1 Userkaf built a pyramid to which he gave the 
name “Ab-ast”^| jj jjjj and we may assume that 
its remains will be found at Abustr, or Busiris, where 
the pyramids of Sahn-Rii and Rd-en-user, kings of the 
same dynasty, have already been found. 




Sahu-Ra, 



NcB'Kuiv. the 
Horns n*ni« of 
Snim-Ka. 

Peninsula. 


Sahu-Ra was the successor of Userkaf, 
and he is, no doubt, to be identified with the 
Sephres of Manetho, who reigned thirteen 
years; a relief sculptured on the rocks in 
the Wadi Maghura represents this king in 
the traditional attitude of clubbing a native 
of Sinai, hut this does not necessarily 
imply that he led an expedition into the 
He built a pyramid called “Klm-ba,” 
Sco Afyjptitche ZeiUd.rift, 1SS9, p. 111. 
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s ^A* tl,e remains of which have been found 


in the most northerly of the three largest pyramids 
at Abusir; there is no reason to doubt this identi¬ 
fication, for the name of the king is traced in red, as 
Lepsius printed out, 1 on several of the blocks there. 
Sahu-Ra's pyramid is now about ] 20 feet high, and the 
length of each side at the base is about 220 feet. The 
Westcar Papyrus - contains an interesting legend of the 
birth of Sahu-Rn and of his predecessor Userkaf, and 
his successor Kakaa. It seems that king Khufu or¬ 


dered a magician at his court called Tetta, jj 1 
to bring him certain writings from Heliopolis, but Tetta 


refused, saying that the “eldest of the three children who 
“were in the womb of Piut-Tetet, | > 

“should bring them.” The king asked who RuNTetet 


was, and the sage told him that she was the wife of a 
priest of the god Bft of Sakhabu ijj i «>-=. Jj O , 


who was about to bring forth three children of the god 
Ra, who had promised to bestow upon them honours and 
dignities of all kinds in the land, and had decreed that 
the eldest of the three was to be the high-priest of 
Memphis; and when the king heard this ho was very 
sad. And when the days of the wife of the priest 
Ra-user were fulfilled, and birth-pains were coming upon 


1 Lepsius, Denhnahr, ii. plate 40. 
See Krman, op. cit., p. 11 IT. 
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her, the god Ba of Sakhabu sent Isis, Nephthys, 
Meskhenet, lleqet, and Khnemn to assist her in bring¬ 
ing forth her children, who in return would build 
temples in their honour and provide their altars with 
meat and drink offerings in abundance. The goddesses, 
having disguised themselves as dancing women, went 
with the god Khnemn to the house of Rii-user, who 
straightway brought them into the room where his wife 
was; soon after this Rut-Tetet gave birth to three 
male children, whom Isis named Userkaf, Sahu-Ril, and 
Kakaa, and for whom Meskhenet prophesied sovereignty 
over the entire land. The goddesses then came out of 
the birth-chamber and announced to Ra-user that three 
children had been born to him, and when he heard this 
news he wished to make a gift of barley to them ; the 
goddesses accepted the gift, and departed, but finally 
they brought the barley back, and having placed it in 
royal diadems, presumably for the three children, they 
caused it to be stored in a secret chamber of Ra-user’s 
house. Whensoever this chamber was visited after this 
time, sounds of singing, and music, and dancing were 
heard to come forth from it. The exact interpretation 
which is to be put on this legend is not clear, but 
the legend itself is very old, and it may well date 
from the time of the Yth Dynasty; it has value 
chiefly from the point of view of comparative folk¬ 
lore, but it is also important as indicating the order 
of the succession of the first three kings of the Yth 
Dynasty. 
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3 . (uun kakaa. 



As the name of this king follows that of Sahu-Rfi in 
the Tablet of Abydos, and also in the Westcar Papyrus, 
it is placed in that order here; in the Tablet of 
Sakkara the two names which follow that of Sahu-Ru 
are:— 

4^ f(D { ^ U ] Ra-nefer-ari-ka. 

(o zlPPu ] Ra-shepses-ka. 


It has been suggested that Kakaa is the “ son-of-the- 
Sun ” name of Rn-nefer-ari-ka or of Ra-shepses-ka, 
but there is no satisfactory evidence to support either 
view. At this juncture Manetho also fails us, for he gives 
the names of kings Nephercheres, Sisires, and Choi res 
as the successors of Sahu-Ra, and says that they reigned 
twenty, seven, and twenty years respectively ; it is pos¬ 
sible that Nephercheres is the equivalent of the Egyptian 
name Ra-nefer-ari-ka, which is given by the Tablet of 


Sakkara. The pyramid which this last named king 
built, probably at Abusir, was called “ Ba” 



Ra-NEF£R-f. 


This name follows that of Kakaa in the Tablet of 
Abydos, and may be the equivalent of the king called 
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a Ra-kha-nefeb in the Tablet of Sak- 
kAra; the name Hf.uu-a-ka-u |_J which 


occurs in the tombs of the Vth Dynasty 1 may be the 
“ son-of-the-Sun ” name of Rii-nefer-f or of Rn-kha- 
nefer, if this king ever existed. Ra-nefer-f built a 
pyramid, presumably at Abustr, which was called 
“ Neter-baiu ” ^ <=> ^ 


5 - ^ Ri - E »-CSEB, 


son of the Sun, An, ’ PaOovp ???. 

Ra-en-cser, the Rathures of Manetho, 


I 


who is said to have reigned forty-four years, 
is also styled in the inscriptions, “ Lord of 
the shrines of Nekhebet and Uatchet ” , 
“and the seat of the heart of the divine 


illilllll'l i c± a 

taci, Homs of gold ^ I > a^id thus, 

<>' Ri-en-uscr. w ith his Horus name, was the possessor 
of five names. Ife built a pyramid s which he called 


Men-ast ” 




^ || and which has been iden¬ 
tified with the midd e one of the three large pyramids 
which are found at Abusir; he also waged war in the 


Seo Wiedemann, Aegi/ptisclie Gesehichte, pp. 19S, 199. 

- His namo is also found upon a pyramid at Rikkaj seo Wiede¬ 
mann, op. cit., p. 199. 
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Peninsula of Sinai, for a relief on the rocks in the W&di 
Maghura represents him in the act of clubbing a native, 
and in the text he is called the subduer of all the double 

land of Menthu s= 3 It must, how- 

ever, be remembered that 
by this time the Egyp¬ 
tians had obtained such 
a sure footing in the 
Peninsula that almost as 
a matter of course the 
courtiers of each king 
would take care that a 
rock relief should be cut 
in the Wadi MaghAra, 
in which he would he 
represented in the tradi¬ 
tional attitude of the 
conqueror of the country. 

During the reign of 
this king there flourished 
the high official Thi 
t=(j(j, who built for 
himself one of the most 
interesting of the mas- 
taba tombs which have l'm-oi-r;, King or K>oTt. 
been spared to us; he was a close personal friend of the 
king, and he held a number of the most important civil 
1 See Lepsius,' DealmaUr, HI. 152a. 
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ami religious offices. He was tlie chief reader, and 
overseer of the priests and scribes, and overseer of the 
sacred building and domains which the king had dedi¬ 
cated to the service of Ra, and president of the palace, 
and superintendent of the royal works, and director of 
the private business of the king in every place, and 
secretary to his majesty, and overseer of the pyramids 
of Rii-nefer-ari-ka, and Rfi-en-user, etc. The inscriptions 
in his tomb mention neither his father nor his mother, 
and there is nothing iu them which indicates that he 
was of no bio birth; his wife, however, was a “ royal 
kinswoman” called Nefer-hetep-s, and she held the 
office of priestess to the goddesses Hathor and Neith. 
Whether Thi attained to the various important offices 
which he held by merit or through the influence of his 
wife cannot be said. 1 The chief features of interest in 
the tomb of Thi are the bas-reliefe, which are, probably, 
the best of their class which have ever been seen ; the 
figures of human beings are depicted according to the 
conventional canon which was then in use, and the 
work is excellent, but the figures of the animals and 
inanimate objects are wholly admirable. The scenes 
depict the feeding and fattening of birds, the reaping 
and winnowing of com, the ploughing of the land and 
the sowing of seed, the treading in of the corn by flat¬ 
horned rams, carpenters at work sawing planks and 
making articles of furniture, etc., boat builders building 
a boat, men lopping branches off trees, etc. It is in- 
1 De Rouge, op. eit., p. 96. 
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foresting to note that in one relief a dwarf lending an. 
ape is represented, and in another the emptying of fish 
out of a wicker basket in which they have been caught; 
the basket in form closely resembles the bottle-shaped 
reed basket which the natives who live along the banks 
of the Tigris employ for catching fish to this day. 


6. =j^| (jkjzijyJ Men-kau-heru, M evx € PW’ 

Heru-men-kau, the Menkheres of 
Manetho, is said to have reigned nine 
years; he carried on the mining works 
in the Peninsula of Sinai, where a 
mutilated relief containing his Horus 
and other names is found. He built a 
pyramid, presumably at Abusir, which 
was called “ Neter-ast ” j jj jj ^ > 
but it has not, as yet, been identified. The Museum of 
the Louvre possesses a bas-relief wherein we have what 
appears to be a fine portrait figure of the king Heru- 
men-kau ; it is a beautiful piece of work. The slab was 
found by Marietta in a wall of the Serapeum at SakkAra, 
where it was probably taken from the funeral chapel 
which was built in front of the pyramid of the king. 
Doubts 1 have been cast upon the antiquity of the relief, 



Mtsf-snXi*. 
the Korns dr mo 
of Hcru-zncu-kiu. 


1 Krall, Grundriss der AHoriwtaUschen Qeschichte, p. 21. 
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but, as said do Kongo, who also gave a reproduction 1 ol 
the monument, the surface of the stone proves that it 
was exposed to the action of the atmosphere for a very 
long time before it was buried in the wall of the Tomb 
of Apis. The king is represented as a young man, and 

he wears a helmet, the 
front of which is orna¬ 
mented with the uraeus, 
the symbol of royalty. In 
the right hand he grasps 
the emblem of “ life ” 
and the “Kherp” sceptre, 
and in the left he holds a 
long staff; attached to his 
costume is the tail of some 
animal, the custom of wear¬ 
ing which as a part of the 
dress was introduced into 
Egypt in predynastic times. 
Above his head is the 
vulture goddess Nekhebet, 
“the lady of heaven, and 
mistress of the two lands,” 
who holds in one daw the 
symbol of a ring Q, slien, typical ol the sovereignty 
which she has bestowed upon the king, and other 
emblems; her wings are stretched out over him, and 
indicate that he is under the protection of the goddess. 

1 Six Frmitre* Dynasties ^yyptiennes, p. 0$, and plate vi. 
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7. (ojjj] CLzrjQ R:v " TET ‘ KA> son of 
tlie Sun, Ass.v, Tavxepy ?. 


Ratetka, i.e., Tet-ka-RA, Assa, the 
Tancheres of Manetho, is said to have 
reigned forty-four years; the Tablet of 
SakkAra gives the prenoinen of this king 

as Ra-Maat-ka (q P Li] . but the 
fact that Ratetka and Assa represent one 
and the same king was discovered so far 
back as the time of Champollion-Figeac. 1 
In the fourth year of his reign Assa caused his Horus 
and other names to be inscribed in the traditional 


* 


TT 

TetkhJu. the 
Horae name 
of Assa. 


manner upon the rocks in the Wadi MaghAra, and his 
cartouche is also found on the rocks in the WAdi 
HammAmAt,i.e.,the“RehenuValley”^ rd O 
of the hieroglyphic inscriptions; thus the working of 
the copper and turquoise mines in the Peninsula of Sinai 
was continued, and under Assa the Egyptians apparently 
opened new quarries from which to obtain hard stone 
suitable for statues and certain parts of buildings in 
general. The Wadi I.lainmAmat formed a very ancient 
highway between Kena in Upper Egypt and Jvuser on 
the Red Sea, and it is probable that from time im¬ 
memorial all the merchandise and trufiic from the East 


1 Anciennc, p. 28t; Wiodemauu, op. cit., p. 200. 
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entered Egypt by this route; the quarries there contain 
large numbers of inscriptions which were cut in the 
rocks by the officials who were sent there to carry on 
work for the Pharaohs, and, as these frequently mention 
the names of their royal masters, we see that the 
quarries in the Valley were worked from the Vth 
Dynasty to the time of the Persians. Hard sandstone 
and granite were the principal kinds of stone quarried 
there. 

Assa built a pyramid, presumably at Abustr, 
and called it “Nefer,” J^, i.e., the “Beautiful.” 
According to the inscription of Iler-khuf, which was 
discovered in a tomb of the Vlth Dynasty at AswAn, 
and which is now in the Museum at Cairo, 1 king Assa 
sent one of his high officials to the land of the ghosts, 

^ ° ^ J t0 brin S back a Py«“y. “tenk," 


^ that he might dance before him and amuse him; 

the official was called Ba-ur-To^ jj ^ , 

and it seems that he made his way into the pygmy 


country by way of Nubia, and having reached Punt, 
□ ° , he secured the pygmy and returned to 
Egypt, where the king bestowed high honours upon 
him. These facts are of considerable importance, for 
they show that in the Vth and Vltli Dynasties the 
kings of Egypt were in the habit of sending to the 


» See Vol. I., p. 197. . 
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South for pygmies, and it would seem that they only 
followed the example set by their predecessors in the 1st 
Dynasty, for in the small chambers close to the tomb 
of Semempses the skeletons of two dwarfs, and two 
stelae on which dwarfs were depicted, were found. 1 It 
is possible that the country of the pygmies extended 
much further to the north than it does now, but even so 
a journey from Memphis to the great Central African 
Lakes, if not further, must have been a hazardous 
undertaking, and he who performed it successfully well 
deserved any honour that could be bestowed upon him. 
Among the famous men who flourished in the reign of 
Assa must be specially mentioned the “ governor of the 
town," Ptah-hetep, but whether he is to be identified 
with the Ptah-hetep whose mastaba tomb still exists at 
Rakkara is not certaiu. Ptah-hetep, the contemporary 
of Assa, wrote a number of “ Precepts,” which are made 
known to us in the famous papyrus which was purchased 
and published by Prisse d’Avennes, 3 and which is now 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale. This papyrus 
is not older than the Xllth Dynasty, but it is clear 
from the archaic forms and words which occur in the 
chapters that they belong to a far older period, and that 
the composition must have remained practically un¬ 
touched by the copyist; this fact is proved by the last 
word of the copy, in which the scribe says, It hath 

1 Soo Potric, Royal Tombs, p. 13. 

- Facsimile <l’un papyrus Egypticn en caracteres hitraliques, trouve 
a Thebes, Paris, 1847. 
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“ gone out (i.e., Here endetli tlie document) from the 
“ beginning to the end thereof, according as it was found 
“in the writing.” 1 These “Precepts” show that the 
Egyptians in the Vth Dynasty possessed moral ideas ot 
a very high character, and that their conceptions of truth, 
justice, duty, humanity, and of a man’s duty towards 
his neighbour, were not inferior to the counsels on the 
same subjects which are to be found in the Books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus. A few extracts from them 
will be found in the next chapter. 


S. H P] Unas w ‘Owo 9 . 


Unas, the Onuos of Manetho, and the 
last king of the Vth Dynasty, is said to 
have reigued thirty-three years; he was the 
immediate successor of Assa, and de Rouge 
thought that he was associated with this 
king in the rule of the kingdom. He is 
said to have built a temple to Hathor at 
Memphis, and it seems that he carried on 
quarrying operations in the Wadi HammamAt; he 
built a pyramid at §akkAra which he called “Tet 


U»TC8*r»l'!i 
tbc Horu* name 
of Onus. 
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Si 


Ast ” IjIJjIA- 


It was thought for some time 


by Marietta tliat this pyramid was represented by the 
ruins at Dahshur to which the name Mastabat al- 
Fir'auu, “Pharaoh’s Bench (or Bed),” has been given 
by the Arabs, because the name of Unas was found 
on some of the blocks of stone there. This, however, 
was disproved by the results of the excavations made 
at Sakkftra by M. Maspero in 1881, when it was 
found that Unus was buried in the pyramid which is 
numbered IV. on the plan of Perring, and XXXV. on 
the plan of Lepsius. The pyramid of Unas stands a 
little to the south-west of the great Step Pyramid, and 
was broken into and pillaged in the IXtli century of 
our era; when complete it was about sixty-two feet 
high, and the length of each side at the base was about 
220 feet. The slanting corridor, by which the pyramid 
is entered, is about 23 feet long, and ends in an empty, 
uninscribed chamber ; a corridor about 10 feet long, with 
sides of tine calcareous stone, leads out of it to a passage 
about 27 feet long, built of granite, which was closed 
by means of three massive blocks of granite which slid 
down in grooves after the manner of portcullises, and out 
of this a short passage, about five feet long, the sides of 
which are covered with inscriptions, leads into the ante¬ 
chamber. On the left hand is a short passage leading 
to the serdfib, and on the right is another short passage 
which leads to the mummy chamber. Many of the 
vgdls of these chambers and corridors are covered with 
vertical lines of hieroglyphics inlaid with green paste. 
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The sarcophagus is of black basalt, and its cover was 
wrenched off with violence by the thieves who broke 
into the tomb. The mummy had been broken in pieces, 
and all that remained of it were the right arm, a tibia, 
fragments of the skull, and the ribs, and some of the 



Tomb of Unas—Section. 


linen bandages; these are all preserved in the Museum 
at Cairo. The accompanying plan, copied from that of 
M. Maspero, will give an idea of the general arrange¬ 
ment of the chambers and corridors of the pyramid, 



Tomb of Cum—G round Plan. 


which, it seems, formed the model in almost every 
respect, except for the selections of texts 1 inscribed on 

I Transcripts of all these texts, printed in hieroglyphic type, 
were given with French translations by M. Maspero in the third 
and following volumes of Recneil dt Travanx, Paris, I8S2. 
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the Avails, for the pyramids of the immediate successors 
of Unas. As a building the pyramid of Unas is 
01 comparatively little interest, and it is chiefly 
of value as illustrating the decadence of the art ot 
building such a monument; but viewed as a repository 
for the inscriptions which line many parts of the 
walls of its chambers and corridors, its value is ines¬ 
timable. The inscriptions are the oldest Egyptian 
religious texts known to us, and as they illustrate better 
than .anything else the views about the future life 
which were current at Annu, or Heliopolis, at that 
period, a few extracts from them are here given :— 
I. “Behold Unas cometli, behold Unas coraeth, behold 
“Unas cometli forth ! And if Unas cometh not of his 
“ own accord, thy message having come to him shall 
“bring him. Unas maketh his way to his abode, and 
“ the Cow goddess of the Great Lake boweth down before 
“him; none shall ever take away his food from the 
“ Great Boat, and he shall not be repulsed at the White 
“ House of the Great Ones by the region Meskhent on the 
“ border of the sky. Behold, Unas hath arrived at the 
“ height of heaven, and he seetli his body in the evening 
“boat of the Sun, and he toileth therein; he hath 
“satisfied the uraeus in the morning boat of the 
“ Sun, and hath washed it. The J.Ienmemet beings 
“have borne testimony concerning him, the winds and 
“storms of heaven have strengthened him, and they 
“ introduce him to Rn. 0 make the two horizons of 
“heaven to embrace Unas, so that he may go forth 
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“ toward the horizon with Rii. 0 make the two horizons 
“ of heaven to embrace Unas, so that lie may go forth 
“towards the horizon along with Heru-khuti (Har- 
“ machis) and E». Unas is happily united to his double 
“ (ka), his panther skin and his grain bag are upon him, 
“his whip is in his hand, his sceptre is in his grasp. 
“They bring to him the four Spirits who dwell in the 
“ tresses of Horus, who stand on the eastern side of 
“heaven, and who are glorious by reason of their 
“ sceptres, and they announce the fair name of Unas to 
“ Rfi, and they make him to escape from Neheb-kau, 
“and the soul of Unas liveth in the north of the 
“Sekhet-Aaru, and he saileth about in the Lake of 
“Kha. Whilst Unas saileth towards the east side 
“ of the horizon, whilst he saileth, saileth towards the 
“east side of heaven, his sister, the star Sothis, givcth 
“ him birth in the Underworld.” 

IT. “ He who setteth up the Ladder for Osiris is Bn, 
“ and he who setteth up the ladder is Horus for his father 
“ Osiris when he goeth forth to his soul; Bn is on one 
“side and Horus is on the other, and Units is between 
“them, being indeed the god of holy dwelling-places 
“coming forth from the sanctuary. Unas standeth up 
“ and is Horus; Unas sitt’eth down and is Set; Bn 
“ receiveth him, soul in heaven and body in earth. 
“Those who are happy and who see [Unas], and those 
“ who are content and who contemplate [him] are the 
“gods. If this god come forth towards heaven, Unas 
“ also shall come forth towards heaven; and he shall 
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“ have his souls with him, and his books shall be upon 
“ both sides of him, and his inscribed amulets shall be 
“ upon his feet, and the god Seb shall do for him what 
“ hath been done for himself. The divine souls of the 
“city of Pe, and the divine souls of the city of Neklien 
“shall come uuto him, along with the gods of heaven 
“ and the gods of earth, and they shall lift Uniis up upon 
“their hands. Come forth, then, Unas, to heaven, and 
“ enter therein in thy name of ‘ Ladder.’ Heaven hath 
“been given unto Unas, and earth hath been given unto 
“him ; this is the decree which Tern hath issued to Seb, 
“ and the domains of Horus, and the domains of Set, and 
“ the Sekliet-Aaru with their harvests adore thee in thy 
“ name of Khousu-Sept.” 

The following passage from the pyramid of Unas 
contains a myth of the hunting and devouring of 
the gods by the deceased in the Underworld which is 
probably based upon views and beliefs of a much 
earlier period, and it is intended to depict in words the 
terror which all creation would feel when it saw the 
king rise up in the life beyond the grave in the form 
of a god who devours “his fathers and mothers,” 
and both men and gods. The passage runs 1 :— 
“The heavens drop water, the stars throb, the 
“archers go round about, the bones of the Akeru 
“gods tremble, and those who arc in bondage to them 
“take to flight when they see Unas rise up ns a soul, in 


1 For the text »co Hecucil da Traeaiu), vol. iv. p. 50, vol. v. p. 50. 
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“ the form of the god who liveth upon his fathers and 
“ who maketh food of his mothers. Unas is the lord of 
“ wisdom, and his mother knoweth not his name. The 
“gifts of Uuas are in heaven, and he hath become 
“ mighty in tlie horizon like unto Temu, the father that 
“ gave him birth, and after Temu gave him birth Uniis 
“ became stronger than his father. The doubles of Unas 
“ are behind him, the sole of his foot is beneath his feet, 
“ his gods are over him, his uraei are seated upon his 
“ brow, the serpent guides of Unas are in front of him, 
“and the spirit of the flame looketh upon [bis] soul. 
“The powers of Unas protect him; Unas is a bull in 
“ heaven, he directeth his steps whither he wills, he liveth 
“ upon the form which each god taketh upon himself, 
“ and he eateth the flesh of those who come to fill their 
“ bellies with the words of power in the Lake of Fire. 
“Unas is equipped with power against the shining 
“ spirits thereof, and he riseth up in the form of the 
“ mighty one, the lord of those who dwell in power. 
“ Unas hath taken his seat with his side turned towards 
“ Seb. Uuas hath weighed his words with the hidden 
“god (?) who hath no name, on the day of hacking in 
“ pieces the firstborn. Unas.is the lord of offerings, the 
“untier of the knot, and he himself maketh abundant 
*• the offerings of meat and drink. Unas devoureth men 
“ and liveth upon the gods, he is the lord to whom offer- 
“ i»gs are brought, and he counteth the lists thereof. 
“ He that cutteth off hairy scalps and dwelletli in the 
“fields hath netted the gods in a snare; he that 
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“ arrangetli bis bead liatb considered them good for 
“ Unas and hath driven them unto bim; and the cord- 
“ master hath bound them for slaughter. Khousu the 
“ slayer of [his] lords hath cut their throats and drawn 
“ out their inward parts, for it was he whom Unas sent 
“ to drive them in ; and Shesem hath cut them in pieces 
“ and boiled their members in his blazing cauldrons. 
“ Unas hath eaten their words of power, and he hath 
“ swallowed their spirits ; the great ones aiuoug them 
“ serve for his meal at daybreak, the lesser serve for his 
“ meal at eventide, and the least among them serve for his 
“ meal in the night. The old gods and the old goddesses 
“become fuel for his furnace. The mighty ones in 
“ heaven shoot out fire under the cauldrons which are 
“ heaped up with the haunches of the firstborn; and he 
“that maketh those who live in heaven to revolve round 
“ Unas hath shot into the cauldrons the haunches of 
“ their women ; he hath gone round about the two 
“heavens in their entirety, and he hath gone round 
“ about the two banks of the celestial Nile. Unas is the 
“ great Form, the Form of forms, and Unas is the chief 
“of the gods in visible forms. Whatsoever he hath 
“ found upon his path he hath eaten forthwith, and the 
“ word of power of Unas is before that of all the sahu 
“ (i.e., spiritual bodies) who dwell in the horizon.. Unas 
“ is the firstborn of the firstborn. Unas hath gone round 
“ thousands, and he hath offered oblationsunto hundreds; 
“ he hath manifested his mightas the great Form through 
“ Sab (Orion) [who is greater] than the gods. Unas 
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“ repeatetli Lis rising in Leaven, and Le is tLe crown of 
“ tLe k>rd of tLe Lorizon. He LatL reckoned up tLe 
“ bandlets and the arm-rings, he hath taken possession 
“ hearts of the gods. Unas Lath eaten the red 
“ crown, and he hath swallowed the white crown; the 
“food of Unas is the inward parts, and his meat is those 
“ who live upon the words of power in their hearts. Be- 
“ hold, Unas eatetli of that which the red crown sendeth 
“forth, he increaseth, and the magical charms of the 
“ gods are in his belly; that which belongeth to him is 
“ not turned back from him. Unas hath eaten the whole 
“ of the knowledge of every god, and the period of bis 
“life is eternity, and the daration of his existence is 
“ everlastingness, in whatsoever form he wisheth to take ; 
“ in whatsoever form he hateth he shall not labour in 
" file horizon for ever and ever and ever. The soul of 
“the gods is in Unas, their spirits are with Unas, and 
“the offerings made unto him are more than those 
“made unto the gods. The fire of Units is in their 
“ bones, for their soul is with Unas, and their shades 
“are with those who belong unto them. Unas hath 
“ been with the two hidden Kha gods who are ....; 
“the seat of the heart of Unas is among those who 
“live upon the earth fur ever and ever.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SIXTH DYNASTY. FROM MEMPHIS. 


TETA, 'OBorfi. 


1 Teta, tlie first king of the Vlth Dynasty, 
the Othoes of Manetho, is saicl to have 
reigned thirty years, and to have been 
slain by his spearmen (Cory, op. cit., p. 
104); «f the details of his life nothing 
IrrflflTll is known, and it seems os if he was neither 
^"nonis'' a warrior nor a great builder. He built 
namcofTcu. a p . ram jd a t Sakkiira which he called 

“Tet-Ast” § I a,u * in many respects 

resembles that of Unas, which has been already 
described. The pyramid of Teta is called by the Arabs 
the “ Prison Pyramid,” because it stands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of some ancient ruins which local tradition 


See tlio vaso in tho British Museum (No. 29,201), where wo 
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declares are the ruins of the prison of the patriarch 
Joseph# It was broken into- in ancient days by 
plunderers, who succeeded in forcing their way into 
its innermost parts, and finding nothing of value in the 
chambers, they devoted their energies to smashing the 
walls, in which they appear to have thought that 
treasure was concealed. The pyramid was excavated 



Hull wcijrht with U*c sAaa of Tori. 

Masciua, No. ZJ^IL 


in "1881, and paper squeezes of the inscriptions were 
made by MM. E. Brugsch and Bouriant. 1 The hiero¬ 
glyphics are smaller than those in the Pyramid of 
Unas, but larger than almost all those which are found 
in the Pyramid of Pepi I. The grayish basalt sarco- 


1 lUcueH de Traeatu, tom. v. p. 2. 
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phagus of the kiug had beeu broken iuto at one corner, 
and the mummy was dragged out through the hole 
made there; the only remains of Teta found by M. 
Maspero consisted of an arm and shoulder, which 
seemed to show that the body had not been as carefully 
preserved as that of Unas. 

The religious compositions which are inscribed on 
the walls in Tetas tomb are of great iuterest and 
importance as illustrating the views held by the 
Egyptians concerning the future life, and as specimens 
of their contents the following extracts are given:— 
“Ye have taken Teta to you, 0 ye gods, and he eateth 
“what ye eat, he driuketh what ye drink, he liveth 
“ upon that upon which ye live, he sitteth down as yo 
“ sit, he is mighty with the might which is yours, he 
“ saileth about even as ye sail about; the house of Teta 
“is a net in the Sekhet-Aaru, he hath streams of run- 
“ niug water in Sekhet-hetep, the offerings of Teta are 
“ with you. 0 ye gods, the water of Teta is as wine, 
“ even as [is that of] Rfi, Teta revolveth in heaven like 
“Ita, and he goeth round about the sky like Thoth 
“ (line 59 ff.). The two doors of heaven are opened for 
“thee, 0 Teta, for thou hast raised up thy head for 
“ thy bones, and thou hast raised up thy bones for thy 
“head. Thou hast opened the two doors of heaven, 
“thou hast drawn back the great bolts, thou hast re- 
“ moved the seal of the great door, and, with a face 
“like that of a jackal and a body like that of a fierce 
“ lion, thou hast taken thy seat upon thy throne, and 
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“thou criest to the Spirits, £ Come to me! Come to 
“ ‘ me! Come to Horus, who hath avenged his father, 
“ 4 for it is Teta who will lead thee in/ Thou puttest 
“ thy hand upon the earth, and with thine arm thou 
“ doest battle in the Great Domain, and thou revolvest 
“there among the Spirits, and thou standest up like 
“Horus. Hail, Osiris Teta, Horus hath come to 
“ embrace thee with his arms, and he hath made Tkoth 
“to drive away for thee in defeat the followers of Set, 
“ and he hath taken them captive on thy behalf, and 
“ he hath repulsed the heart of Set, for he is stronger 
“ than Set; and now, thou art come forth before him, 
44 and Seb hath watched thy journey, and he hath set 
“thee in thy place and hath led unto thee thy two 
44 sisters Isis and Nephthys. Horus hath united thee 
44 unto the gods, and they show themselves as brothers 
44 unto thee in thy name 4 Sent,’ and they do not repulse 
“thee in thy name 4 Atert.’ He hath granted that the 
44 gods shall guard thee, and Seb hath set his sandal 
44 upon the head of thine enemy. Thou hast driven back 
44 [the enemy], thy son Horus hath smitten him, and he 
44 hath plucked out his own Eye and given it unto thee 
“in order that thou mayest be strong thereby, and that 
“thou mayest gain the mastery thereby among the 
“Spirits. Horus hath permitted thee to hack thine 
“enemy in pieces with this [Eye], he smiteth down 
44 thine enemy with it, for Horus is stronger than he is, 
“ and he passeth judgment upon bis father who is in 
44 thee in thy name 4 He whose father is stronger than 
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“ ‘heaven.’ The goddess Nut hath macle thee to be a 
“ god unto Set in thy name of ‘ God,’ aud thy mother 
“Nut hath spread out her two arms over thee in her 
“ name of ‘ Covercr of heaven.’ Horus hath smitten 
“ Set, and he hath cast him down beneath thee, and 
“lie beareth thee up aud is a mighty one beneath 
“ thee, inasmuch as he is the great one of the eartli 
“which lie ordereth in thy name of Tatcheser-ta. 
“Horus hath granted that Set shall be judged in his 
“heart in his house with thee, and lie hath granted 
“ that thou shalt smite him with thy hand whensoever 
“he doeth battle with thee. Hail, Osiris Teta, Horus 
“ hath avenged thee, and he hath caused his double 
“ which is in thee [to make] thee to rest in thy name 
“of Ka-hetep (line 156ff.). Nu hath adjudged Teta 
“to the god Tern, and Peka hath adjudged Teta to 
“Shu. He granteth that the two doors of heaven 
“ shall be opened, and he hath decreed that Teta shall 
“be among men without name; but behold, thou hast 
“grasped Teta by the hand, and thou hast drawn him 
“ to heaven so that he may never die upon earth among 
“ men (line 198 ff.). This Teta is Osiris and he hath 
“ motion, this Teta hath detestation of the earth and he 
“ will not enter into Seb. This Teta hath broken for 
“ever his sleep in his dwelling which is upon earth. 
“The bones of Teta flourish, and obstacles to him are 
“ destroyed, for he is purified with the Eye of Horus. 
“ The obstacles which he encountered are beaten down 
“by Isis and Nephthys,and Teta hath cast to the earth 
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« his seed in h&s. The sister of this Teta, the lady of 
«the city of Pe, bewaileth him, and the two nurses who 
“ created Osiris also created him; Teta is in heaven like 
« Shu and Ra (line 271 ff.). Rise up, Teta, aud lift up 
“ thy legs, 0 most mighty one, to go and seat thyself 
« among the gods, and do thou that which Osiris hath 
“ done in the House of the Prince which is in Annu; 
“ thou hast received thy spiritual body (s«h), and none 
“shall set bounds to thy foot in heaven, and none 
« shall repulse thee on earth. The spirits who are the 
“children of Nut, whom Nephthys hath suckled, have 
“ gathered together to thee, thou standest up upon thy 
“ strength, and thou doest that which thou must do for 
“ thy spirit in the presence of all the spirits. Thou goest 
“ to the city of Pe, thou art glorified, and returnest; 
“ thou goest to the city of Nekhen, thou art glorified, 
“ and returnest. Thou doest that which Osiris did, and 
“behold, this most mighty Spirit Teta is upon his 
“throne and standetli up, being provided [with all 
“ things] like the goddess Sam-ur. None shall repulse 
“thee in any place wherein thou wouldst enter, and 
“none shall set bounds to thy foot concerning any 
« place wherein it pleaseth thee to be.” 

2. ^ Colpu) Ka-user-ha. 

Of RX-cser-ka, whose name follows that of Teta in 
the Tablet of Abydos, nothing is known, and in Mane- 
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tho’s list no name occurs which can be its equivalent; 
the name which follows that of Tetiv in the Tablet of 
Sakkara is that of the king of the South and North, Ati 
4^^ ail< * mau y Egyptologists have decided 

to identify him with lln-user-ka, and some would make 
him the first king of the Vltli Dynasty. An inscription 
in the Wadi HammAmAt published by Lepsius 1 says 

41 ..* ... Q O ' wwv ' c 


that an official called Ptah-neku, ^ gj, came 

there in the first year of the reign of Ati to fetch stone 
for buildiug the royal pyramid, which was called “ Ati- 
baiu,” (j [J J J\^, but other details of this 
king’s rule are unknown. 


3. (.dUJ RX ' ME,lI « son of the 

Sun, Pkpi, #/o?. 

FV Meri-Ra, or Pepi I., the Pliios of 

Manetho, who is said to have reigned 
fifty-three years, in addition to his other 
(j Ij titles adopted those of “Lord of the shrines 

•=s^* of the cities of Nekhebet and Hatchet," 

~ iTI ~ i.e., king of the South and North, and 

Miw-taci, “three-fold hawk of gold" . 

the Borns name 

of Pepi i. p e pj geems have made his rule over 
Egypt of a very effective character, and judging 
1 Lepsius, Dentmaler, ii. 116 f.; and sec de Rouge, op. ci<.,p. 140. 
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by the number of places wherein his names are 
found, he must have been an energetic and capable 
ruler. He worked the turquoise mines in the Wadi 
MaghAra, and the inscriptions indicate that he found 
it necessary to put down with a strong hand a con¬ 
federation of the tribes of the Sinaitic Peninsula who 



AInl *istor raw inscribed with the names ami titles of Pep! I. 
British Knaam, Xo. 22 .ko. 


are described collectively as “Menthu” |§|‘ 
In a relief on the rocks we see the king clubbing ft 
representative of these peoples in the presence of the 
winged disk, and above him are his titles with the addi¬ 
tional appellations of “ Beautiful god ” and “ Lord of 
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the two lands.” 13 Strictly speaking, the invasions of the 
Peninsula of Sinai by the Egyptians were undertaken at 
this period more for the purposes of trade than for the 
extension of the boundaries of the Egyptian Empire. 
In the Wadi HammAmat the king’s agents were very 
active, and numerous inscriptions there indicate that 
many quarries were worked there during his reign. The 
granite quarries near Aswan, and further up in the First 
Cataract, were also worked by him, and it is probable 
that the granite statues, etc., which were set up during 
his reign at Tanis were hewn in them. In short, the 
reign of Pepi was a reign of industrial progress, and 
although he did not leave behind him a mighty pyramid 
like Khufu to prove to posterity that he was a great 
builder, his reign was one which left a deep mark for 
good upon the handicrafts of Egypt. In connection with 
handicrafts must be mentioned the wonderful life-size 
statue of the king, made of plates of copper or bronze, 
fastened together with nails of the same material, which 
was found by Mr. Quibcll in the course of his excavations 
at Hierakonpolis; with it was also found a statue of his 
son which was rather more than two feet high. The 
copper statue was, unfortunately, discovered in a state 
of collapse, but the portions of it which had been cleaned 
and re-joined, when the writer saw them in the Museum 
of Gtzeh, testified to the great skill to which the workers 

1 Lepsius, Denkmalcr, ii. 115. 

3 Ho qIbo styled himself Mebi-kiiat ; compare tho text in his 
pyramid, lino Go. 

VOL.'ll. 
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in bronze in Pepi’s time had attained, and it is much to 
be regretted that the ravages of time, and perhaps of 
Egypt’s enemies, have not permitted us to see in a 
complete form an object in bronze which, for .its age 
and size, is as remarkable as any work of antiquity ol 
the period. The face shows that the artist who designed 
the statue wished to give to it the repose and dignity 



which are seen on the best stone statues of the period, 
and it is clear that both artist and artisans must have 
had considerable experience in the manipulation ol 
metal before they could attempt to produce a bronze 
figure of life size. It is noticeable, too, that the artist 
gave additional life to the face by his method of treating 
the eyes, a process already somewhat familiar to us 
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from tlio fine stone statues of life size of the earlier 
dynasties. 

It goes without saying that Pepi must have been 
served by a number of skilled as well as loyal officials, 
and among these worthy of special mention is Una 
■3^ jj and, as he gives a short autobiography of 
himself cut in hieroglyphics upon a slab in his tomb, 1 
the important information which he gives us may be 
regarded as authentic. Una began life under king Teta, 
that is to say, he “ tied a girdle ” upon himself under 
the Majesty of Teta; the exact signification of the 
phrase is doubtful, but it seems to me that in Teta’s time 
he was old enough to be charged with certain duties by 
the king. After the death of his first patron Teta, Una 
came under the notice of Pepi I., who confirmed him in 
his appointments, and soon promoted him to the rank 
of smer, and made him inspector of the priests who 
were attached to the service of his pyramids. Una was 
next made a judge, and his relations with the king were 
of such a confidential nature that he was allowed to be 
present in the palace while some case in connection with 
certain ladies of the king’s household was tried there 
by the chief officer of the law. Apparently in reward 
for his services on this occasion the king presented to 
him a white stone sarcophagus, with its cover, and with 
the slabs of stone necessary for building the door, i.e., 

i The original test is given by Morietto, Abydos, tom. ii. plntea 
4 i, 45 ; tlio first English rendering of it was given by Ur. Birch 
{Records of the Past, 1st ser. vol. ii. p. 1 &.)• 
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tlie side posts, lintel, and threshold, and His Majesty 
sent the divine chancellor, with a company 

of troop3 to the quarry of Re-au, 1 ^ £££, 

which is situated on the eastern bank of the Nile in 
almost a straight line with the pyramids of Zawiyet 
al-‘Aryan on the western bank, and about ten miles to 
the south of the modem Cairo. Such au honour as this 
had never been paid to any servant before, says Una, 
and he adds, “ but I was good, and I was well pleasing 
«unto His Majesty, and 1 satisfied the heart of His 
“ Majesty.” 

The king next made Una a " smer uat,” and over¬ 
seer of the palace, and his duties brought him into 
still closer relations with his master, but he performed 
them with such tact and address that Pepi was entirely 
satisfied with him. Soon after this the king had a 
dispute of a serious character with the chief royal wife 
Amtes, Q o p and Una was the only official who 
was allowed to enter into the lady’s apartment to in¬ 
vestigate the matter; he afterwards, with the help of a 
judge, drew up a statement on the matter for the king, 
who was wholly satisfied with the manner in which the 
case had been inquired into by his trusty servant. 
Subsequently king Pepi found it necessary to wage war 

1 In Strabo’s day a district near tho quarry boro tho name 
Tpo!a, and tboro is no doubt that ho is referring to tho same 
quarry, for ho says that tho stono for building the- pyramid* carno 
from thoro, and that it was opposite thorn ; see Book XVII. i. 34. 
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against the Aamu tferu-sha, ^ ^ J J J <S> 
^ , a confederation of tribes, some of them per¬ 

haps of Semitic origin, who were causing trouble in the 
Eastern parts of the Egyptian kingdom, and especially in 
Sinai; whether on his own initiative, or whether on that 
of Una cannot bo said, but it is certain that Pepi decided 
to fight these bold desert men with blacks drawn from 
the Eastern Sudan. Una forthwith began to raise men 
in tens of thousands from all parts of Egypt and from 
Setcker, and Khen-setcher, and levies of negroes from 

Arerthet, || ^ ^ , and from Tcham, ^ > 

and from Amain, (j Jp j| , from Uauat, 

and from Kaau, t_J 








and from Ta-tham, ^ ^ or Thamell > 

i.e., Libya. It is impossible to state the exact position 
and limits of each of these countries, but the peoples in¬ 
dicated formed, no doubt, the most powerful of ail the 
desert tribes that lived in the Nile Valley between Aswan 
on the north and Gebel Barkal on the south. At the head 


of this great army of men Pepi placed Una, and this cap¬ 
able official naively remarks that although he had been 
only an overseer of the house of Pharaoh, Per-aa, 
it was he who gave the word of command not only to 
the army, but to all the generals and nobles who were 
attached to the expedition; and his command was so 
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strict that each man was compelled to perform the duties 
which were allotted to him, and none of the levies 
plundered the people through whom they passed of 
bread or sandals, and no man stole bread from any 
village, and no man carried off the animal, ram, or ewe, 
which belonged to the inhabitants. In due course the 
expedition marched against the Heru-slia and defeated 
them, and the havoc which it wrought must have been 
terrible. In its passage through the enemy’s land it 
slew the people by tens of thousands, it cut down the 
vines and fig-trees, it overthrew the villages, and laid 
waste the fields, and having burnt all that could be 
burnt, carried oft* the wretched remainder of the in¬ 
habitants, and “returned in peaqe”! For these acts Una 
received the greatest commendation from the king, and lie 
tells us that he was sent on similar punitive or raiding 
expeditious five times. On one occasion he had to 
pursue the Ileru-shfi in boats, and having landed near 
the northern part of their territory, he fell upon their 
army and slew them to a man. Soon after these events 
Pepi the king died, and was succeeded by his son 
Mer-en-Ka. The new king at once appointed Una to 
be the bearer of his chair and sandals, and he made 
him a hi prince, and governor of Upper Egypt; 
this indefatigable official performed his duties with such 
zeal and discretion that his new master was as pleased 
with him as bis old one. Una declares that the ex¬ 
cellence of conduct which ho practised in the perform¬ 
ance of his duties in Upper Egypt was such that it 
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ought to become the standard for that of the governors 
who should succeed him. While Una held the offices 
already described his king despatched him to the district 
of Abhat, (J J [I] ^ ^, to bring back a stone sarco¬ 
phagus, with its cover, and a small pyramid, etc., all of 
which were to be placed in the royal pyramid; he was 
also sent to Abu (Elephantine Island) to bring back 
slabs of granite which were to servo as false doors, etc., 
in the pyramid, and in the famous quarry of Ilet-nub, 
near the modern Tell el-Amarna, he hewed an alabaster 
table of offerings. All these massive objects lie floated 
down the river in boats of very broad beam, and they 
were transported in due course to their places in the 
pyramid. Finally Una was sent to the First Cataract 
to make arrangements for the bringing of a larger supply 
of granite for the building of the royal pyramid, and he 
went there and seems to have cleared out the canal in the 
Cataract sufficiently to admit of the entrance of a number 
of boats of broad beam, which he had been ordered to 
build for the transport of the granite required. The 
chiefs of the Nubian tribes against whom he had fought 
five times cut down the wood for him, and having built 
the boats he loaded them heavily with granite, and 
floated them down to Memphis; he brings his autobio¬ 
graphy to a conclusion by telling us that he was enabled 
to do all these things because he prayed unto the 
“ souls,” of his king more than to any other god, 

and because everything happened according as it hadbeeu 
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commanded to happen by the behest of the “ double,” 
U 5^ Ea, of the king. It seems that large hollows 

were dug in quarry beds when the Nile was low, and 
that large, flat-bottomed barges were built in them; 
the blocks of granite were moved on to these barges, 
which were built quite near the spot whence the blocks 
were hewn, and when the Nile rose the barges floated 
easily and were towed out into the main stream and 

floated down the river. 
The last paragraph of 
Una’s inscription is of 
considerable interest, 
for it proves that dead 
kings were worshipped 
as gods, and that the 
affairs of this world 
were believed to be 
directed by the doubles 
of living kings. 

Pepi I. built a pyramid 
at Sakkara which was 
called 1 “ Men - nefer,” 

I=i J it was opened by Marietta in 1880, but 
was not cleared out until the beginning of 1881. 
According to Perring, on whose map it was marked 
No. 5, the outer covering of this pyramid was 
built entirely of well-cut blocks of stone which were 

1 Tho Arabs called it the “ Pyramid of Shekli abu Mansflr." 



Alabaster voso inscribed with the names 
and titles of Popi I. 

British Museum. No. 22,550. 
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quarried on the eastern banks of the river; and the 
greater number of them had already in his time been 
removed by the natives for the purpose of building 
houses, tombs, and the foundations of water-wheels, 
which has also been the case with the outer stone 
coverings of pyramids in the Sudan. The actual height 
of the pyramid in Perring’s day was 40 feet, and the 
length of each side at the base 240 feet. The internal 
construction of the pyramid of Pepi is much the same 
as that of the pyramids of Unas and Teta, and the 
walls of its various parts were covered in many places 
with inscriptions. It was entered in ancient times 
by thieves, who broke the granite sarcophagus, and 
smashed its cover in pieces, and wrecked the mummy of 
the king; in one corner of the sarcophagus chamber 
was a small red granite chest, which at one time held 
the Canopic jars and the alabaster vases which were 
deposited in the tomb. Paper impressions of the in¬ 
scriptions were made by E. Brugsch Bey and others, 
and the complete text was published, with a French 
translation, by M. Maspero. 1 The pyramid of Pepi has 
a modern interest also, for the inscriptions in it dis¬ 
proved a view, which M. Mariette held with considerable 
tenacity, to the effect that pyramids never did contain 
any inscriptions inside them, and that it was only waste 
of time and money to open them; he carried his view 
so far that, when shown the paper squeezes bearing the 


Sco Rccueil dc Travauz, tom. v. p. 157 ff. 
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characters j 0 , Pepi pen, i.e., “ this Pepi,” he 
declared that the pyramid was only a mastaba of very 
large dimensions which belonged to an individual 
called Pepi-pen. 1 

The following extract will illustrate the character of 
the contents of the inscriptions inside the pyramid of 
Pepi (line 1 ff.):—“ Hail, thon Pepi, thou jonmeyest 
“on, thou art glorious, thou hast gotten power like the 
“ god who is on his throne, that is, Osiris. Thou hast 
“ thy soul within thy body, thou hast thy power behind 
“ thee, thy ureret crown is upon thy head, thy head- 
“ dress is upon thy shoulder[s], thy face is in front of 
“ thee, those who acclaim thee are on both sides of 
“ thee, the followers of the God are following after thee, 
“the spiritual bodies (saAu) of the God are upon both 
“ sides of thee, and they make the God to come ; the God 
“ cometh and Pepi cometh upon the throne of Osiris. 
“ The Spirit which dwelleth in the city of Netat cometh, 
“ and the power which dwelleth in the nome of Teni. 
“ Isis speaketh with thee, and Nephthys holdeth converse 
“ with thee; the Spirits come unto thee paying homage 
“ [unto thee], and they bow down, even to the ground, 
“ at thy feet by reason of thy book, 0 Pepi, in the cities 
“ of Saa. Thou comest forth before thy mother Nut, and 
“ she strengthened thine arm and she giveth unto thee 
“ a path in the horizon to the place where Ra is. The 
“ doors of heaven are opened for thee, the gates of Qebhu 


‘ Maspero, op. cit., p. 157. 
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“ are unbolted for tliee, thou findest Ra, who guardeth 
“thee, and he streugtheneth for thee thy hand, and 
“he guideth thee into the northern and southern 
“heavens, and he setteth thee upon the throne of 
“ Osiris. 

“ Hail, thou Pepi, the Eye of Homs cometh unto thee 
“ and holdeth converse with thee, thy soul which dwclletli 
“ wi 

“ which dwelleth among the Spirits cometh unto thee. 
“In the same way that the sou avenged his father, 

“ in the same way that Horus avenged Osiris, even so 
“ shall Horus avenge Pepi upon his enemies. And thou 
«shalt stand [there], 0 Pepi, avenged, and armed, and 
“ provided with the forms of Osiris who is upon the throne 
“ of the Governor of Amenti, and thou shalt have thy 
“ being as he hath his among the indestructible Spirits. 
“And thy soul shall stand up upon thy throne provided 
“ with thy attribute^], and it shall have its being as 
“thou hast thine in the presence of him who is the 
“ Governor of the Living Ones, according to the decree 
“ of Ka, the great god, who shall plough the wheat and 
“the barley and give it unto thee as a gift therein. 
“ Hail, thou Pepi, it is Rn who hath given unto thee all 
“ life and strength for ever, along with thy speech and 
“ thy body. And thou hast received the attribute^] of 
“ the God, and thou hast become great therein before the 
«Gods who dwell on the lake. Hail, thou Pepi, thy 
“soul standeth among the gods and among the Spirits, 
“ and the fear of thee coustrainetk their hearts. Hail, 
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“ Pepi, inasmuch as thou hast set thyself upon thy 
“ throne of the Governor of the Living, thy book it is 
“ which worketh upon their hearts; and thy name liveth 
“ upon earth, and groweth old upon earth, and thou shalt 
“ neither perish nor decay for ever and ever. Rise thou 
“ up, 0 Pepi, stand thou up, 0 thou of great strength, 
“ and take thy seat at the head of the gods; and do thou 
“ the things which Osiris did in the house of the Prince 
“ in Annu (On). Thou hast received thy spiritual body, 
“ and thy foot shall not be restrained in heaven, and thou 
“ shalt not be repulsed upon earth. 

“ Hail, Osiris Pepi, arise, stand up, for thy mother 
“Nut hath given birth unto thee, and Seb hath ar- 
“ ranged thy mouth for thee. The Great Company of 
“the gods have avenged thee, and they have put thine 
“ enemies beneath thee. Pepi is pure. Pepi hath 
“taken his staff, he hath provided himself with his 
' “ throne, and he hath taken his seat in the boat of the 
“Great and Little Companies of the gods; Rii trans- 
“porteth Pepi to the West, and he stablisheth the 
“ throne of Pepi above the lords of the doubles (lean), 
“and he writeth down Pepi at the head of the living. 
“The Peh-ka which dwelleth in Qebh is opened unto 
“ this Pepi, and the iron which formeth the ceiling of the 
“ sky is opened unto this Pepi, and he passeth through 
“ onwards; his panther skin is upon him, and his sceptre 
“ and flail are in his hand. And Pepi is sound with his 
“ flesh, lie is happy with his name, he liveth with his 
“ double (A-a). This Pepi is indeed a god, aud the angel 
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“ of God. This Popi cometli forth to the eastern part of 
“ heaven where the gods are born, and where he himself 
“ is born as Heru-khuti. Pepi is a being who tfath ac- 
“ quired the power of making to come to pass everything 
“ which he uttereth, and the double (ka) of Pepi hath the 
“ same power. He eateth of that which ye (i.e., the gods) 

“ eat, he liveth upon that upon which ye live, he putteth 
“ on apparel like unto the apparel which ye put on, he 
“ anointeth himself with the sweet-smelling substances 
“wherewithye anoint yourselves,he receiveth his water 
“ with you at the Lake of Menft of this Pepi, and he 
“ drinketh it out of the vessels of the spirits. Pepi goeth 
“ forth into heaven among the stars which never diminish, 

“ his sister is Septet (Sothis), and liis guide, the Morn- 
“ iug Star, leadeth him to Sekliet-hetep, and he seateth 
“ himself.there upon his iron throue which hath lions’ 

“ heads, and feet in the form of the hoofs of the bull 
“ Sema-ur. He standeth up there in his vacant place • 
“ between the two great gods, and his sceptre, which is 
“in the form of a papyrus, he hath with him. He 
“stretcheth out his hand over the hnimemet beings, 
“and the gods come to him bending their backs in 
“homage. The two great gods watch one on each 
“ side of him, and they find Pepi, like the Great and 
“Little Companies of the gods, acting as the judge 
“ of words, being the prince [over] every prince. They 
“bow down before Pepi, and they make offerings unto 
“him as unto the Great and Little Companies of the 
“ gods.” 


no 
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Ba*mer-en, sou of the Sun, Mehti-em-sa-f, 1 Medov- 
ooutpfc. 

Ra-wer-en, or Mer-ex-Ra, Mehti-em- 
sa-f, the Methusuphis of Manetho, is said 
to have reigned seven years, but of the 
details of this short reign nothing is known. 
Inscriptions at Aswan 5 and in Wadi Ilamrafi- 
mat prove that work was carried on in the 

_. quarries at these places, and we may gather 

u£m™?£Se from ^e inscription of Una, which has 
of Ra-merca. qu()te( J a b ove> t j, at ^ ^tivity in 

building, which began in Pepi’s reign, was maintained 
during that of his son. Mer-en-Ra built a pyramid 
at Sakkfira which is called “Kha Nefer,” a JA- in 
the ancient Egyptian texts, and by the modem Arabs 
“Haram es-Sayy&dm,” i.e, the “Pyramid of the 
".Hunters.” This pyramid, which is No. 8 of Perring’s 
p&Bj-was opened by M. Marietta in January, 1880; 


1 The reading of the first character of this name is donbtfol. 

* Other titles were IN?, and Uk, and 

im- m 

3 Hero tho king is seen standing on the emblem of tho nnion of 
the South and North in tho presence of the god Khnomu: see 
Lepsiua, Dtvkmaler, U. 116h. 
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in Perring’s time it was about 88 feet high, and each 
side of the base was about 260 feet long. It was 
broken into and plundered by robbers, who n6t only 
wrecked the mummy of the king, but smashed the 
walls and dug a large hole 
in the masonry -of the floor, 
in their frantic search for 
treasure. They forced up 
the lid of the black granite 
sarcophagus, aud succeeded 
in pushing it off far enough 
to enable them to drag out 
the mummy, and stripped it 
naked. The pyramid was 
again entered at the be¬ 
ginning of the XIXth 
century 1 by the natives 
of Sakkura, who brought out from it a number of • 
the inscribed alabaster vases which are now so well 
known. The mummified remains of the king are now 
preserved in the Museum at Cairo, and M. Maspero 
declares that an examination of the body proves that 
Mer-en-Ra must have died when he was very young. 
The features are well preserved, but the lower jaw is 
wanting; to the right side of the head the “lock of 
youth” was still attached when the remains were dis¬ 
covered in. the pyramid. The above facts prove that 
the arts of embalming and swathing the bodies of the 
1 Masporo, RecutU, tom. ix. p. 178. 
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dead had reached a high pitch of perfection in the Vlth 
Dynasty. 

The inscriptions' which cover certain parts of the 
passages and mummy chamber are, for the most part, 
identical with those already known from those found 
in the pyramids of Unas, Teta, and Pepi I .; the 
additional texts are merely amplifications of ideas, 
hinted at or expressed in earlier religious documents, 
and therefore need no illustrating by extracts here. We 
have already seen how Una was employed in a con¬ 
fidential capacity by Pepi I., and how this able official 
was sent by Mer-en-Ra to the land of Abhat to fetch 
the black granite sarcophagus, which still exists in his 
pyramid as a silent witness of the mechanical skill of 
the engineer of the day; we haye now to notice an 
important piece of work which was performed by an¬ 
other high official called Her-khuf. The tomb of this 
distinguished man at Aswan contains a valuable 
inscription 2 recording the chief episodes in his life, and 
thus we have authentic information about some very 
interesting events which took place during the reign of 
Mer-en-Ra. Her-khuf, ^ 0 ^ , was the 

son of a man of high rank in the old frontier city of 
Abu (Elephantine, Syene), and he was related to the 
great chief Mekliu, whose tomb is at the top of the 

1 Sco Brugsch, Zwei Pyramiden mit InschrifUn in Acy. Zcit- 
sehrift, 1881, pp. 1-15; and Haspero, Recueil, tom. ix. p. 179 ff. 

2 Soo Schiaparelli, Una Tomba Eyitiana, Romo, 1892; and 
Masporo, Revue Critique, November 28, 1892. 
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staircase which is cut in the solid rock iu the hill of 
Contra-Syene; he held the offices of chancellor and 
divine chancellor, and he was a “klier heb ” priest, and 
“ smer uat,” a title usually explained to mean “only 
friend.” The king Mer-en-Ra sent him with his 

father Ara jj -c2>- (j ^ to the country of Amain, 
(j Jp () , in order to open out a [trade] route 

therein ; the father and son made the journey in seven 
months, and returned laden with stuff of all kiuds. 
The king was so pleased with the result of the expedi¬ 
tion that he sent Her-khuf again to the south, and this 
time ho went without his father; passing by Abu 

(Syene), ^ Jj ^ ©> * ,e went 40 Arerthet, (j ° 

and Meskher, ^ , and Torres, j , 

and Arertheth, (J z _ , and having spent eight 

months iu travelling he returned to Egypt laden with 
goods of all kinds. He tells us that he visited the 

courts of Sethu, ^ t and Arerthet, and that 

this had never been done by any official of Abu before. 
Again the king was pleased, and again sent him to 
Amam, and he inarched thither by way of an Oasis 

(Uhat, ^ ); as he was travelling ou his way 

he found that the king of Amam was marching to battle 
with the king of the land of Theme).i s= ^ 'j J!, 
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i.e., Libya, in the west, and joining him he gave him 
gifts and went with him to Themeh. Her-khuf was 
very successful in this his third mission, for he per¬ 
suaded the king of Amam to send a company of his 
soldiers with him to Egypt, and it is clear that they 
were intended to form an escort for the 300 asses laden 
with incense, ebony, ivory, skins of animals, boome¬ 
rangs, etc., which were going with him to Memphis. 
On the way back he passed through the lands of 
Arerthet, Sethu, and Uauat, and when the king of these 
countries saw the large company of soldiers who were 
with Her-khuf, he was astonished, and hastened to send 
him a gift of oxen and goats. It is interesting to note 
that Her-khuf tells us that, as he was going down the 
river, he met his brother-official Una on his way up to 
meet him with a number of boats, laden with wine and 
other luxuries, which Mer-cn-Ra had sent to him as a 
reward for all the toil and labour of his travels. This 
narrative is one of considerable interest, but it would be 
much more valuable if we could find out exactly how 
far Iler-khuf went towards the south. The mention of 
ivory and ebony naturally leads us to think of the 
country near Dar-Fftr, and even further south, but it 
must also be remembered that the home of these 
products was then probably very much farther to the 
north than it is at the present time. The expeditions 
undertaken by Iler-khuf were of a trading character, 
and it says much for the tact and ability of this official 
that his journeys were so successful. 
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5 ‘ ips (Sly iu - NEi ‘ ER - K A> s ° n 

of the Sun, Pepi, $i'<oy{r. 

’ftv Ka-nefer-ka, or Neff.u-ka-Ra, Pepi IP, 
—_ or Phiops, was the brother of Mer-en-Ra, and 

^ s son of Pepi X.; accor<ling to Manetho, lie 
lje o au to reign when lie was six years old, 
and “ lie reigned until he had completed his 
SB “ humlreath year” (Cory, op. cit., p. 104). 
Niter kh*c, aetft il 8 the long reign of this king 

th0 ofi^?r° nothing is known. On a rock in the Wadi 
Mogliara is a line relief in which we see the 
Horns name and preuoweu of the king placed together 
iu his nercl-h or cognizance, while above it is the 
hawk of Horus wearing the crowns of the South and 
North; the inscription on the right shows that it 
was executed in the second year of the reign of Pepi II., 
and that on the left records the names of his mother 
and wife.' A number of small inscriptions prove 
that the works went on in the large quarries during 
his reign as in the time of his predecessors, but the 
reliefs and texts which are found in masfaba tombs 
of the period have not the beauty, accuracy, and finish 
which are such characteristic qualities of the work of 
the early years of the Early Empire. Pepi II. built a 
pyramid at Sakkura which the ancient Egyptians called 


Seo Lopsius, Denhauler, ii. pluto 110. 
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“ Men-ankh,” (= ~~ : A, but to which their modern 

VWA 1 C=3 

representatives have given the name “Haram (Pyramid) 
al-Mastaba,” because it is situated near the building 
which is commonly called “ Mastabat al-Fir'auu.” On 
the plan of Lepsius it is marked No. 41, and on that of 
Perring No. 9 ; in his time its actual height was 95 feet, 
and the length of each side at the base was 245 feet. 

This pyramid was opened 
in 1881 by M. Maspero, 
who found it to be so 
badly built that the 
workmen were in serious 
danger of the sides of 
the places which they 
were clearing out falling 
in upon them; as it 
was, MM. Bouriant and 
Maspero were shut in 
for several hours 1 on 
one occasion, owing to a 
sudden collapse of a part 
of the vaulted roof. The 
plan of the pyramid of Pepi II. is identical with the other 
four of the class which we have already described, and 
the inscriptions in it are of the same character as the 
inscriptions in the others; indeed it is quite clear that 
all five were planned by one group, perhaps even by one 



Alabaster vase inscribed with the name 
and titles ct Pepi II. 

British Museum, No. *VG. 


See Rec*eQ, tom. xii. p. 56. 
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family, of architects, and the inscriptions were probably 
chosen for all of them by the priests who were attached 
to the same religions brotherhood, i.e., the priests of 
Ru-Tcmu of Heliopolis. The pyramid of Pepi IE. was, 
like the others, broken into by Arab spoilers, who left 
behind them one or two green glazed earthenware lamps. 
One of the workmen 1 related to SI. Maspero that his 
grandfather, as a child, had worked in the excavations 
which wore made at the end of the XVIIIth century by 
the people of the village of Sakkara with the view of 
entering the pyramid, and he added that they hod found 
numbers of objects in alabaster; it is clear that he 
referred to the beautiful vases inscribed with the names 
and titles of Pepi II., of which so many examples are 
known. The sarcophagus is of granite and is in a good 
state of preservation, for the thieves managed to thrust 
aside the cover, which now rests partly on the sarco¬ 
phagus and partly on the two buttresses, which are built 
of unbaked bricks, and which were placed between the 
sarcophagus and the west wall in order to support the 
cover whilst the workmen w'ere getting it into its final 
resting-place on the sarcophagus. The thieves seem to 
have made away with the king’s mummy entirely, for 
no trace of it whatsoever was found; scattered about 
the sarcophagus chamber were some fragments of linen 
bandages, a fact which seems to show that the mummy 
was broken to pieces in the tomb by the thieves in their 
frantic search for treasure. The hieroglyphics of the 
1 llecueil, tom. xii. j>. 51. 
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inscriptions are very much smaller than those in the 
texts of Unas, and notwithstanding all the lost para¬ 
graphs which were destroyed when the thieves broke 
the walls to pieces in their search for gold, the total 
amount of text still preserved to us in the pyramid of 
Pepi II. is equal to all that found in the other four 
pyramids of the class. 1 

We have already mentioned the three expeditions to 
the Eastern Sudan, which were undertaken by Her-khuf 
for Mer-en-Ra, the elder brother of Pepi II., and which 
were successfully carried out during that king’s reign, 
and we must now mention the services wliich this dis¬ 
tinguished man performed for Pepi IL, his new master. 
In addition to the inscription in his tomb wliich supplies 
the account of three expeditions given above (see p. 112 ), 
the walls arc inscribed with the copy of a letter which 
was sent him by Pepi II., dated on the 16th day of the 
third month of the inundation of the second year of the 
king’s reign; that it is a copy of a letter actually re¬ 
ceived by Her-khuf there is no reason to doubt, and as 
it was copied on the walls of his tomb it is only reason¬ 
able to assume that the contents of the royal despatch 
are faithfully reproduced there. After the address the 
king states that he knows the contents of Iler-khufs 
letter, informing him that he had entered the country 
of Amain with his soldiers in peace, and that he had 
brought back to Egypt all the good tilings which flathor, 


ReetuU, tom. xii. p. 66. 
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the lady of Ammaau, (j czzz > l ,a< * 

given to the doable (ka) of the ever-living king Nefer- 
ka-Rfi, i.e., Pepi II. The king then refers to Her- 
kliuf 8 letter to him in which he reported that I 10 had 
brought back a “Tenk (i.e., pygmy) of the dancers of 
the god from the Land of the Spirits, ^ 

^ ^ , like unto the Tenk which the divine chancellor 


Ba-ur-Tettu brought back from Punt in the time of 
Assa,” and which Iler-khuf declared to be the only one 
of the kind ever brought back by any visitor to Amam. 
Pepi next mentions the watchful devotion which Her-kliuf 
shows on behalf of the king’s interests, and he promises 
him that, in return for this loyal service, he will bestow 
upon his son’s son such exceedingly great honours that 
all the people who shall hear of them will exclaim, 
“ The like hath never before been done to that which 
“hath been done for the ‘smer ufit’ Her-kliuf when lie 
“ went to the country of Amam, and ho watched that he 
“ might do what [the king] wished, and approved and 
“ commanded.” Following this comes the royal command 
that Her-kliuf should set out forthwith for the palace 
by boat, and that lie should bring with him the pygmy 
which he had brought out of the Land of the Spirits, 
sound and whole, that he might gladden and make 
happy the heart of the king, who is curiously eager to 
see the rare being. And Her-kliuf is ordered by his 
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sovereign to provide proper people, _ (j ^ ^ j 
to prevent the pygmy from falling into the water on the 
way down the river, and proper people are to watch 
behind the place where he sleeps, and to look into it ten 
times during the course of each night that they may bo 
sure that all is well with him, for, says the king, “ My 
“ Majesty wisheth to see this pygmy more than all tribute 
“ of Bata and Punt. And if thou comest to court having 
“ this pygmy with thee, sound and whole, my Majesty 
“will do for thee more than was done for the divine 
“chancellor Ba-ur-Tettu in the time of Assa, and con- 
“ formably to the greatness of the desire of the heart of 
“ my Majesty to see this pygmy.” The last paragraph of 
the inscription seems to refer to an order given by the 
king to every priest, or superintendent of a temple, on 
the way between Aswan and Memphis to supply Her- 
khuf and his party with whatsoever they had need of 
for their journey. It is much to be hoped that other 
inscriptions of the kind may be forthcoming, for then it 
would probably be possible to say how far in the Baruda 
Desert and beyond Khartum the early Egyptian tra¬ 
vellers like Ba-ur-Tettu, Una, and Her-khuf penetrated. 
"We shall probably be wrong if we assume that these 
distinguished men were the first to make their way into 
the Sfidan for trading purposes, for the ebony and ivory 
tablets which have been found in the tombs of the kings 
of the 1st Dynasty, and of their immediate predecessors, 
prove that commercial relations between the Sudan and 
Egypt must have existed from time immemorial. In 
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tlie earliest times tlie route followed would be, no doubt, 
that of the desert on the west bank of the Nile, for the 
great bend of the river between Wadi Haifa and Abu 
Hammad, to say nothing of the difficulty of passing the 
Second, Third, and Fourth Cataracts, except at the 
period of the Inundation when the Nile was highest, 
would make the shorter desert route to be preferred. 
From Bar-Fur and the neighbourhood the old road ran 
on the west bank almost directly to tlie Oases in the 
Western Desert, and until the last few years it was the 
one chosen by the heads of caravans in preference to 
that by way of the river. 


6 . 
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O 




Ra-mer-en- 


MEHT-EM-SA-F. 


Pepi II. was succeeded, according to Manetho, by a 
king called Menthesuphis, who reigned only one year; 
this king is, no doubt, to be identified with the king 
whose names, as king of the South and North and as 
son of the Sun, are enclosed within the above cartouche, 
which is supplied by the Tablet of Abydos. Up to the 
present no inscriptions of this king have been found, 
and there is no mention of him in any known text. 


7. ^ (o 1 U~] Ra-neter-ka. 


This name follows that of Menthesuphis II. in the 
Tablet of Abydos, but is wanting both in the Tablet of 
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Sakkara and in the King List of Manetlio; no inscrip, 
tions of this king are known, and there is no mention 
of him in any test hitherto discovered. There are 
numerous indications in the monuments which belong 
to the end of the Vltk Dynasty that the central 
Government at Memphis was growing gradually weaker 
and weaker, and that the kings of the period possessed 
far less power throughout the country than formerly. 
The mastabas and other tombs are less well built, the 
reliefs are coarser and more carelessly executed, and the 
fine motif, exhibited in the scenes and reliefs of the 
IVth Dynasty, is entirely wanting. 


8. (~0<=»Ll) ^ (ZjASD RS-men-ka, 

soil of the Sun, Netaqerti, N faux pit. 

The prenomen of this king, i.e., the name by which 
he was known as king of the South and North, 
Ra-mek-ea, or Men-ka-Ra, is supplied by the Tablet 
of Abydos, where it follows that of Ru-neter-ka; the 
name Netaqerti is supplied by the Royal Papyrus of 
Turin, on a fragment of which it was first identified by 
de Rouge. According to Manetlio (Cory, op. cit., p. 
106), tho last monarch of the Vlth Dynasty was a 
•woman who was at once the “bravest and most 
beautiful ” 1 of her time; her complexion was “ red and 
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white,” 1 and traditions of her great beauty have been 
preserved in various forms by different writers. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus (ii. 100), among the 330 other kings 
whom the priests enumerated from a book there were 
eighteen Ethiopians and one woman, and the name 
of this woman who reigned was the same as that of the 
Babylonian queen Nitocris. They said that she avenged 
her brother whom the Egyptians had slain while 
reigning over them ; and after they had slain him, they 
then delivered the kingdom to her; and she, to avenge 
him, destroyed many of the Egyptians by stratagem; 
and, having caused an extensive apartment to be made 
underground, sho pretended that she was going to 
consecrate it, but in reality had another design in view. 
For, having invited those of the Egyptians whom she 
knew to have been principally concerned in the murder, 
she gave a great banquet, and when they were feasting, 
sho let in the river upon them, through a large, con¬ 
cealed channel. This is all they related of her, except 
that, when she had done this, she threw herself into a 
room full of hot ashes in order that by killing herself 
she might escape punishment. It need hardly be said 
that the legend related by Herodotus is not supported 
by the evidence of the inscriptions. 

According to Manetho, she built the Third Pyramid, 
i.e., the Pyramid of Men-kau-Rfi, the Mycerinus of the 
Greeks, and reigned twelve years, and there is little 

1 According to another version {a*0$ r« tV x^ar iurdplaaa, “ fair 
akinnod with rosy cheeks." 
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doubt that this writer was repeating a tradition which 
was current at the time when he wrote. The similarity 
between the queen’s prenomen Men-ka-Rii and that of 
her great predecessor, Men-kau-Ra, the actual builder of 
the Third Pyramid, may have given rise to some confu¬ 
sion, though it hardly seems likely, and the investigations 
made in the Pyramids of Gizeh by Perring show that 
for Manetho’s statement some historical evidence exists. 
In the course of his work Perring found that the 
Pyramid of Mycerinus had been enlarged, and he 
thought that the granite covering of the outside had 
been placed on it during the reign of Nitocris, and at 
her expense. In the ante-chamber he found fragments 
of what must have been a magnificent sarcophagus 
made of fine-grained blue basalt, and herein the body 
of the queen rested. 1 

Some of the Greek travellers in Egypt in ancient 
times associated with the name of Nitocris that of 
Rhodopis, the courtesan, to whom we have already 
referred (see p. 58); according to M. Piehl, the 
name Rhodopis, i.e., the “ Red-faced/’ was first 
given to the Sphinx at Gizeh, the face of which, as 
everyone knows, was originally painted red, and it 
seems that Nitocris was called the “ Red-faced,” and 
the evil spirit with the red face which lived in the 
Sphinx became identified with the Rhodopis whose 


* This view was accepted by do Rouge, Bnngon, Lopsius, and 
others. 
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body was interred in the Third Pyramid. 1 The Greeks 
having identified Nitocris with Rhodopis, the well- 
known Lesbian courtesan who lived in Egypt in 
the time of Apries, the character which Khodopis 
had acquired was attributed to Nitocris by them, and 
by their successors also, and a distant echo of this 
reaches us in a story from Murtadi, which is quoted 
both by Wiedemann and Maspero. According to this 
writer the pyramids and temples of the ancient 
Egyptians were inhabited by spirits, and presumably by 
the spirits of those who were buried in them, or of 
those who built them. He goes on to say that the 
spirit of the southern pyramid never appeai-s outside of 
it, except in the form of a beautiful woman who is 
absolutely naked, and that when she wishes to bestow 
her favours upon anyone, and to make him lose his 
senses, she smiles at him, whereupon he approaches her 
straightway, and she draws him to her and makes him 
so infatuated with love, that he loses his senses imme¬ 
diately, and wanders round about the country. Many 
persons have observed her wandering about the pyramid 
at noon, and about the time of sunset.- The “ southern 
pyramid ” is, no doubt, the pyramid of Mycerinus, and 
the beautiful woman 3 clearly is Rhodopis-Nitocris. The 

1 Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arcli., vol. xi. pp. 221-223. 

= Vattior, P., L'E'jyptc de Murtadi, fils du Gaphiphe, on il c*t 
traite de s Pyramided, otc., Paris, 1606, pp. 64, 65. 

s " forme d’une femme nu<3, dont lea parties hontonsea mesmo 
gont descouvcrtes, bello au reste.” 
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fact that a sovereign called Netaqert reigned over Egypt 
at the end of the Vlth Dynasty is beyond doubt, but 
some Egyptologists have asserted that this sovereign 
was a man; there is, however, nothing to surprise us in 
Manctho’s statement that Netaqert was a woman, for 
the social position held by women in Egypt was 
very high, and we know that already in the time of 
the Ilnd Dynasty it was decreed that women were 
eligible for the highest offices of the state. But 
whether Netaqert was a man or a woman matters 
little historically. 

It is not difficult to gather from the absence of 
contemporaneous monuments that the rule of the central 
government at Memphis must have been very weak, 
and it cannot even be said from them if Netaqert 
was the last sovereign of her dynasty or not. The 
probability is that she was not, and it is tolerably 
certain that none of her successors, who were the 
descendants of the pyramid-builders of the Vlth 
Dynasty, was able to malco his rule effective. During 
their feeble reigns no work was carried on in the great 
quarries of Egypt, or in the turquoise mines of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, for their names are not mentioned 
on the rocks at Elephantine, Het-nub, Hammamat, 
Tura, or the Wadi Maghura. What happened in those 
times must have been similar to that which always 
took place’ in Egypt whenever the strong hand of a 
vigorous king was wanting. The hereditary princes 
in the various parts of the country asserted their 
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independence, small local chiefs began to quarrel with 
each other and to usurp each other’s possessions, and 
the common people flocked naturally to the standard of 
the man who was most powerful or most successful in 
making good his claims, just or unjust. Meanwhile 
the worship of the gods was neglected, and their shrines 
became impoverished, and every man literally did 
what was right in his own eyes. The trades and the 
arts declined because no man could afford to build 
mast-aba tombs, or pyramids, or sepulchral edifices ot 
any kind, and the condition of Egypt at the end of the 
Vlth Dynasty must have been that of certain provinces 
in the East at the present day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH DYNASTIES.—SUMMARY. 

From what has been said in the account of the IVth, 
Vth, and Vlth Dynasties it is clear that we are dealing 
with a period of comparatively rapid development of 
Egyptian civilization which was followed by an almost 
equally rapid period of decline. In the period of the 
first three dynasties the rule of the Egyptian king 
appears to have been limited to a tract of country 
which extended from Silsilis or Hermonthis in the 
south to Buto in the north; but by the end of the 
Vlth Dynasty we find the Egyptian frontiers pushed 
forward to Elephantine in the south, and to the Mediter¬ 
ranean on the north. The tribes of the Delta swamps, 
which are referred to in the texts of the time of the 
Vth and Vlth Dynasties and onwards under the name 
of “ Haau ” and “IJau nebu," 1 ^ ^ f) | > or 

1 Thcso tribes Lave been discussed by W. M. Muller, Asicn und 
Europa, p. 24, and by H. R. Hall, Oldest Civilization of Greece, 
p. 157 ff., who sbowa that, although iu lator times the Egyptians 
included the Greeks in the term llaau-nebu, under the Early 
Empire this nomo meant the dwellers in tho swamps and fens of 
the Delta, and nothing more. 
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(X)' tribes which were certainly not Egyptian 
and which were always regarded by the Egyptians as 
being outside the pale of the Egyptian religion, were 
brought into subjection to the Egyptian rule. We have 
already mentioned that the Egyptians had obtained a 
foothold in the Sinaitic Peninsula as early as the time 
of Tcheser, a king of the Illrd Dynasty; under the 
IVth Dynasty the portion of tho Peninsula wherein 
were situated the copper mines was systematically 
occupied by the Egyptians, and the copper mines were 
worked by Egyptian labour and defended by Egyptian 
soldiers. About this period the Peninsula must also 
have been visited by expeditions from Babylonia, under 
the leadership of the kings Sargon of Agado and his 
son Naram-Sin, which are mentioned in the Omen 
texts written in the Assyrian cuneiform character. The 
object of such expeditions was to obtain stone for 
building purposes, which was so rare in Babylonia, and 
it is probable that Egypt itself was visited by these 
kings, for the native tradition which was reproduced 
in the Omen texts assorted that Naram-Sin went to 
Makan, 1 a country which can only be identified satisfac¬ 
torily with Sinai, and conquered it and its king. 5 We 

1 “Naram-Sin.went to tho laud of Makan 

[] V s >^TTT £]]» h ° toot tbo lnnd 

Makan, and hia hand captnrod .... tho king of Makan." Seo 
Cuneiform Inscriptions, vol. iv. plate 34, K. 2130, Rev. 11. 1511. 

3 Seo Do Sarzec, Licoueertes, plate 16, Col. vii. 11 . 1011. ; and 
plate 17, col. vi. 11 . 2Off., 33 ff. 
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may note here in passing that Gudea, a Babylonian 
king who reigned about b.c. 2500, i.e., more than one 
thousand years after Sargon and Navam-Sin, tells us in 
a contemporary inscription that he brought stone for 
his statues from Makau, and gold dust and ushfi wood 
from Melukhkha; Makan and Melukhkha must then 
represent Sinai and Egypt, identifications which are 
confirmed by the inscriptions of Ashur-bani-pal, king of 
Assyria, in which Egypt is referred to under the name 
of Melukhkha. 


The native tribes of Sinai and the adjacent country 
were known to the Egyptians at this time by the 


names of “ Mentlm ” and “ Menti, 

1 .which, in later days, are spelt | 


a - id “^l$$l' and " AD u"iM ;th9 

former of these names means “diggers,” or “cave- 


makers,” i.e., Troglodytes, and the latter “rock- 


dwellers.” The Menti are also called the “Menti of 
Sathet” fl z==> i.e.. “the Menti of Asia”; 1 the 

name Sathet is derived from ^ ^ Sathti, i.e., 
an Asiatic, literally a “ shooter ” or “ hunter.” Other 


1 The name Sathet which occurs in tho pyramid text of Pcpi 
(1. 90) muBt refer to Asia, and not to tho region of the cataract j 
this is proved by the ivory plaque in Potrio, Royal Tombs, plate 17, 
No. 80, where the name ^ ; is given above tho figure of nn 

Asiatic prisoner. 
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tribes of the deserts to the east of Egypt, which were 
probably raided by the Egyptians yearly, were known 
by the name “ Heru-sho," i.e., the •* dwellers on the 

sand,” who are also known as “ Aarau- 

Hera.sha,”^°1 ^ j jj ^ ^ S.i.c., “bar- 

barian dwellers on the sand,” the name “Aamu" 
signifying “eastern barbarians another name for the 
same group of tribes is “ Petchti-shu,” ^ , 

i.e., “Bowmen of the desert.” 1 The Libyan tribes 
which dwelt in the deserts to the west of Egypt were 
known in the earliest times by the name “ Thehennu,” 
'l g, the name “Libu” not occurring until a much 
later period. The negroes and the negroid tribes of the 
Sddfin were known by the general name of “Nehes,” 

f. P 1 i * an ^ th0 y a PP ear h**® occupied the 


Nile Yalley as far north as Elephantine. Under the 
kings of the Vlth Dynasty their countries of Afim, 
Uauat, Arerthet, etc., were more or less in subjection 
to Egypt, for in the wars which Pepi I. waged against 
the Heru-slm his general Una brought negro troops 
from Arerthet, Metclm, Aura, Uauat, and Kaau, to 
assist the Egyptians. In the reign of Mer-en-Ru, and 
of Pepi II., the high official Her-kliuf was sent to the 
countries of Sethu, and Arerthet, and Aam three 
times ; on the occasion of his third visit lie went to the 


l See Muller, A3ien undEuropa, p. 1G. 
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last named country by way of the Great Oasis, and 
found the prince of Aam at war with Tliemeh or 
Thchennu, i.e., the Libyans. He presented to the 
prince of Aam the gifts which the king of Egypt had 
sent to him, and brought back to Egypt a number of 
the people of Aam, three hundred asses laden with 
ivory, ebony, incense, panther skins, boomerangs, etc. 
Her-khuf in his narrative adds that “ when the king 
“of Arerthet, Sethu, and Uauat saw the troop of the 
“ people of Aam that was coming to the palace with me 
“ and my soldiers who had been sent with me, this chief 
“ wondered, and gave me oxen and goats." In connection 
with the negroes the land of Punt must be mentioned, 
although the peculiar relations of this country with 
Egypt and its identity have been already discussed. 1 

1 See above, Vol. I., p. -Wf. In recent years ithns been posi¬ 
tively assorted that Mashonaland is tho land of Punt, whcnco the 
Egyptians obtainod gold, and that it is also tho Ophir, whenco 
Solomon obtained gold. Tho most serious attempt to provo those 
statements made in recent yoara is given by tho Hou. A. Wilrnot 
in his Monomotapa (Rhodesia), London, 1896. Tho author, who 
■vvritos quite in good faith, was commissioned by tho Right Hon. 
Cocil Rhodes to writo tho history of Monomotapn, and ho spoilt a 
great deal of time in visiting Rome, Lisbon, and London in search 
of documentary evidence in support of his settled conviction that 
Monomotapa is tho " Ophir of King Solomon," uud, of course, ho 
found it. Mr. Wilmot bogins by assuming that Mr. Bent proved 
that tho ruins at Zimbabwo wore those of buildings erected by the 
Phoenicians, but Mr. Bent "proved” nothing of the kind, as 
several competent archaeologists told him. Mr. Wilmot then 
sketches out a history of Phoenicia, and finally concludes, “ It is 
“ certainly a startling fact, illustrating tho truth of the aphorism 
“that there is ‘nothing new under the sun* when we find what 
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Under the Vltli Dynasty regular communication with 
Punt seems to have been maintained overland by way 
of the Upper Nile Valley and the adjacent countries 
of the Negroes, for both Ba-ur-Tettu, an officer of King 

“was very probably the rainos of Ophir one thousand yours boforo 
“ Christ becomes tho most recent ‘ diggings ’ of the British South 
"Africa Company, iu tho reign of Qucon Victoria" (p. 118). 
Statomontg of this kind may suit a mining company's prospectus 
very well, but when set out as archaeological facts thoy can only 
bo described as incorrect and misleading. In The Times of 
October 23rd, 1901, appeared tho following letter from Mr. Carl 
l’cters on 41 Ophir nml Punt" :— 

Sik,—S ince writing to you iu August ou tho subject of my 
researches regarding tho Pant qaostion I liavo received, through 
tho kindness of Mr. Fairbridgo in Umtali, tracings of three newly- 
discovered Bushmon paintings iu Eusteru Mashonaland. These 
paintings, which I shall bo pleased to show to any scholar in¬ 
terested in these matters, show distinctly the influence of Egyptian 
art. Tho head-drosses in 0110 of them nro absolutely identical with 
paintings 011 Egyptian hieroglyphic representations. I seo from 
the researches of tho lato Ed. Glaser on tho Puut question that 
lie, without knowing my discoveries of this year, was, already in 
1899, of opinion that Mashonaland was a part of tho ancient 
Egyptian country 44 Poon.at ” or “ Punt.” Glaser brings forward 
as evidence for his theory tho namo ltus-HafAn ("Ha" boing 
mahritic prefix; 44 FAn" boing identical with "Phoun" or 
44 Punt "). I beg to add to this philological ovidonco that tho 
ropoated appoaranco of the name “ Pnn-gwo " in East an<l South 
Africa (for instiinoo, tho Pungwo river, coming from Maiiicaland 
and with its mouth at Beiru) loads us to tho same conclusion. I, 
therefore, think that oven Professor Kcano will now bo convincod 
that there is somo conclusive ovidonco for the theory that tho 
ancient Egyptians got their Punt gold from South Africa. Tho 
representation of the Punt expedition under tho Qneon Ilat-Shepsut 
(XVIIItli Dynasty, n.c. 1316—1181) in the tomplo of Deir-ol-Bnbri 
provos tliat the nnciont Egyptian ships wero stronger than the 
modern Arabic dhows, and, therefore, absolutely fit to cross the 
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Assa, and Her-khuf , 1 in the time of Pepi II., made 
expeditions thither; and it is clear that the land 
of the Negroes on the south was bounded by the 
land of the pygmies, specimens of whom were taken from 
time to time to Pharaoh’s court at Memphis. 

The general advance in civilization in the period of 
the IVtli, Vth, and Vlth Dynasties is marked by con¬ 
siderable progress in the use of metals; the Egyptians 

Indian Ocean. That Punt \vas an African and not au Asiatic 
district is proved by tho single fact that giraffes are among the 
articles of tho roturu freight. It is proved, therefore, by philo¬ 
logical ovidonco that this country Punt rcacliod further south than 
Capo Guardafui, aud by zoological evidonce that it was an African 
district. Now wo find in South Africa, between tho Zambesi and 
Sabi, tho grand relies of nnoiout gold-mining. Copper is men¬ 
tioned os one of tho products of tho Punt expeditions. I havo 
discovered a chain of ancient copper workings along tho Sabi river 
this year. Can any scholar who, like Professor Flinders Petrie, 
locates Pant in Somaliland, bring forward any similar ovidenco? 
Thorcforo I am of opinion that I can now prove that tho ancient 
Egyptians as woll as the Jows of King Solomon’s period got their 
gold mainly from Sonth Africa, that Punt and Afur (Hobrcw, 
Ophir) arc tho same country—East Africa from Capo Guardafui 
down to tho mouth of tho Sabi. South Africa, therefore, was tho 
Eldorado of the most ancient nations of history. 

I am, Sir, yonr obediont sorvaut, 

Caro Peters. 

Tho whole question of tho position of Punt bus boon fully discussed 
by MM. Masporo and Navillc, whoso works on tho subject have 
boon already mentioned, but it is important to state that no 
evidence exists which would place Punt farther south than tho 
Elephant river on tho East coast of Africa, and that all the 
Egyptological evidence at present available contradicts Mr. Peters’ 
assertion that tho Egyptians “got their gold mainly from Sonth 
Africa.’’ 

1 ller-khuf describes Puut as tho 11 laud of tho spirits or ghosts.” 
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of the first three dynasties used copper and flint indis¬ 
criminately, but the Egyptians of the IVth Dynasty 
employed chiefly tools made of bronze. Flint was still 
used largely in making teeth for sickles, knives, etc., 
and it is not until nearly the end of the Middle 
Empire, about b.c. 2000, 
is reached that its use 
was confined to the 
making of knives, etc., 
employed for ceremonial 
purposes. But it would 
be wrong to assert that 
at this period the Egyp¬ 
tians were living in the 
“Bronze Age” of their 
country, for iron was 
certainly known to and 
used by them in the 
centuries which we are 
discussing, i.e., from 
about b.c. 3800 to 3000. 

Iron objects of the 
Ancient Empire are ex¬ 
ceedingly rare, it is true, 
but the word for iron is 
met with in the Pyramid Texts of Unas, and paintings 
of the time of the Ancient Empire are known in 
which weapons, tools, etc., are painted blue or black, 
i.e., the colour by which iron is indicated. In face 


Statue of mi Ki'yiitlan official. 
IVth Dynasty. 

British Museum, No. 21,711. 
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of these facts it is hazardous to declare, as lias 
been done, that iron was not known to the Egyptians 
before B.c. 1000. 1 In the most primitive graves of 
the “New Race” period we find flint implements 
only in use, and Egypt was then in its Neolithic Age; 
at the end of the predynastic period we find that 
copper has been introduced, and we may fairly assume 
that the knowledge of this metal and the working of it 
were brought into Egypt by the people who are 
generally known as the “Followers of Horus.” The 
art of making bronze was introduced into Egypt very 
soon after, but whether it was brought from Babylonia 
or not cannot at- present be decided; it is, however, 
certain that the Egyptians of the Vlth Dynasty were 
very skilful in manipulating the metal, a fact which is 
proved by the large bronze statue of Pepi I., the remains 
of which were found by Mr. Quibell at Hierakonpolis. 
Iron was certainly known to the Egyptians as early as 
the Yth Dynasty, and from the fact that iron plays a 
great part in ancient Egyptian myths, it is probable 
that it was known by them a*t a far earlier period. Thus 
the firmament of heaven is described as a rectangular 
iron plate, each corner of which was supported by a 
pillar, and the throne of the supreme god is made of iron 
ornamented with the faces of lions and with feet in the 


1 Tho whole subject has boon exhaustively discussed by Prof. 
I’iohl in Tiner, Stockholm, 18SS, p. OUT. (Brnmulder i JZgypfetl?), 
and thopistof his arguments will be found in II. R. Hall, Oldest 
CivilizatioH tj Greece, p. 19$, noto 2 . 
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form of the hoofs of bulls. 1 It is perhaps hardly 
sary to state that “ baa,” JJ [j ^ t c .„, 
nothing else hut “iron,” for the form “ baa 
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llrltMi Mummiiu. Si*. M-l. 


“baa of heaven,” is the original «*f tin- C-pin 
“iron”; “ bua on-pet,” then, menus ni» te.»rir ir.• 
The remains of the building* wbirli ran • 
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1 See I'ect'.til tic Trurau', tom. vii. 1* < 11 
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assigned to the period of the IV tli, Vth, and Vltli 
Dynasties prove that the Egyptians had already acquired 
most remarkable skill in architecture, for no buildings 
which can rival the pyramids of Gfzeh have ever been 
erected. These mighty works, which were constructed 
in the dawn of civilization, seem destined to outlast the 
greatest efforts of modern architects and engineers, for 
history shows that already they have withstood the 
attacks of the elomouts, of time, and of man for a period 
of six thousand yoars. The account given by Herodotus 
of the means by whioh thoy were erected is probably 
correct, for mechanical appliances for raising the stones, 
though of an elementary kind, must have been used ; in 
addition to these the only requisites for the erecting of 
monuments of this kind were the use of an inclined 
plane of sand, and unlimited supplies of labour and 
material. The conception of the Great Pyramid is a 
masterpiece of the human mind, and the skill with 
which the architect’s plan was carried out by the 
builders is no way unworthy of the grandeur of the 
design. The kings who built these pyramids intended 
them to be their tombs; they are nothing but tombs, 
and were designed for no more mysterious purpose ; but 
the effect which they have produced upon the mind of 
man in all ages has been so great that they, above all 
other Egyptian monuments, have been made the subjects 
of ignorant aud superstitious beliefs which have been 
often paraded before the world in a pseudo-scientific 
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Less massive and less elaborate sepulchres sufficed 
for the needs of the royal noblemen and officials, 
and “houses of eternity” which were constructed for 
them took the form called “ raastaba,” 1 from the fact 


that a building of the 
kind, when half buried 
in sand, closely re¬ 
sembled the long, low 
seat, or bench, which 
is so common in 
Oriental houses. The 
mastaba is a hoavy, 
massive building, of 
rectangular shape, the 
four sides of which 
are four walls sym¬ 
metrically inclined to¬ 
wards their common 
centre. The exterior 
surfaces are not flat, 
for tho face of each 
course of masonry, 
formed of stones laid 
vertically, is a little 
behind the one be¬ 
neath it, and if these 



•■OOO 
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The Great Pyramid with the mnjtalu 
inmitfl of otllciilln and i«hCl* nmuiiWI 
in mn» l«ldiul II. 


recesses were a little deeper, tho external appearance* 


of each side of the building would resemble a flight 


1 From tho Arabic xA— “ bench.” 
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of steps. Tlio stones which form the building are 
of a moderate size, and, with the exception of those 
used for tho ceiling and architrave, have an average 
height of 18 or 20 inches. The width and length 
of the mnsfaba vary; the largest is about 170 feet 
long by 80 foot wide, and ^ho smallost 20 feet long 
by 20 feet wide; they vary in height from 13 to 
30 feet. The best examples of the mastaba are found 
at SakhAra, and round about the Great Pyramid, where 
.they are arranged symmetrically, the plan of their 
arrangement resembling the squares on a chess board ; 
we have seen that in the earliest times the king’s 
priestly, military and civil officials, as well as private 
noblemen, were buried in small side chambers of the 
royal tomb, but under the Illrd and following Dynasties 
we find that the royal tomb forms tho ceutre of a regular 
necropolis. The mastaba was built of stone or brick, and 
consisted of three parts: tho chamber for offerings ; the 
serdab, or partially closed niche in the chamber for 
offerings wherein tho statue of the deceased was placed; 
and tho pit which was excavated in tho solid rock, and 
down which tho deceased in his coffin was lowered to tho 
subterranean mummy-chamber into which the pit opened. 
Tho interior walls of tho chamber for off’orings wero 
ornamented with scenes, either painted or sculptured, 
which are chiefly biographical, and which represent tho 
daily occupation of tho deceased, his amusements, and 
the routine work of the artisans and labourers who were 
maintained by him upon bis estates. The texts which 
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accompany such scenes usually record the name and 
titles of tlio deceased at great length, and sometimes 
explain in a few simple 
words the meaning of the 
pictures; religious texts 
are, in the caso of private 
persons, usually confined* 
to the prayers to Osiris, 

Ap-uat, Anubis, etc., for 
the granting of a happy 
burial after a good old 
age, and a regular supply 
of funeral offerings to 
their tombs. These are 
usually cut in bold 
hieroglyphics over the 
entrances, and in other 
prominent places in the 
tombs. 

The statues which 
have been mentioned in 
connection with the ser- 
d&b have already in the 
IVtli and Vfch Dynasties 
reached the culminating 
point of Egyptian art, 
and in later dynasties no 
sculptor ever produced any statue which could in 'any 
way rival such works of his predecessors as the famous 
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“Sliekh al-Balud” in the Museum at Cairo, the “Scribe" 
of the Museum of the Louvre, and the statue of An- 

kheft-ka in the British 
Museum. Tho sculptor of 
tho IVtli Dynasty en¬ 
deavoured to reproduce the 
fa'bos and figures of his 
sitters in fac-simile, and it 
is quite certain that he 
succeeded. The finest bas- 
reliefs and statues found 
in the mastabas belong to 
the end of the IVth and 
the beginning of the Vth 
Dynasty; at the end of the 
Vth Dynasty both design 
and workmanship are less 
good, and by tho end of the 
Vltli Dynasty the whole 
character of funeral build¬ 
ings, and of the reliefs and 
paintings employed to orna¬ 
ment them, has undergone 
a decided change for the 
worse, a change which foro- 
shadows tho state of tem¬ 
porary degeneration into 
which Egyptian art fell during the period which 
elapsed between the Early and Middle Empires. The 



8 UI 110 of An<kliof(-kd. 
lVih Dyniutv. 
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chambers of the royal pyramids of the IVth Dynasty 
were neither inscribed with texts nor ornamented and 
painted with reliefs, but at the end of the Vth Dynasty 
it became the custom to ornament the walls of the 
corridors and chambers of the king’s tomb with 
selections from a long series of spells, incantations, 
and prayers, which wero designed to ensure the safe 
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arrival of the deceased king in the realm of Osiris, 
the god and judge of the dead, and his reception as a 
powerful god by the gods, and by the spirits and souls 
of the righteous who were living in Arnenti. These 
collections of magical texts are known generally ns the 
“ Pyramid Texts,” aud they represent the earliest form 
of the Recension of the Book of the Dead, which is 
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called “ Heliopolitan.” A perusal of these texts, how¬ 
ever, shows that they were probably based on very early 
documents, no copies of which have come down to us ; 
the Heliopolitan character of the texts is, of course, 
due to the influence of the priesthood of Heliopolis 
(Annu, or On), which, during the period of the Vth 
Dynasty, luyl become dominant in the religious colleges 
of Egypt. The selections of magical and religious texts 
which are found in the pyramids of the Vth and Vlth 
Dynasties constitute the whole of the religious literature 
of the best period of the Early Empire; towards the end 
of this period texts of this kind were divided into sections 
and classified, and their editors seem to have begun to 
arrange them in the form which is familiar to us from 
later Recensions of the Book of the Dead. As an 
example may be mentioned the texts on the sarcophagus 
of Beb, which was found at Denderah, 1 and which is 
now in the Museum at Cairo; here we have a selection 
of texts, many of which have titles and are identical 
with Chapters found in the Theban Recension of the 
Book of the Dead. 

The inscriptions and remains which belong to the 
whole period of the Egyptian Empire show that the 
gods and goddesses of Egypt were the same substan¬ 
tially in the earliest as in the latest days of its history, 
with the exception of the Theban triad of Amen, Mut, 
and Khonsu, who, from occupying a very subordinate 


1 See Petrie, Dmtlmh, plntc 37. 
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position among the lesser goils in the period of the Vth 
Dynasty, rose, with the rising fortunes of the kings of 
Thebes, until they practically usurped the position of 
the principal gods of ancient Egypt. Nono of the 
original temples of the period in which these gods wore 
worshipped have come down to us, for they were all re¬ 
built under the Xllth and following dvnastios; we 
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know, however, from isolated monuments which have 
been preserved in the existing temples that the greater 
number of them wore founded at least ns far back ns 
the I Vth Dynasty. Of u few temples, o.g., that of 
Hiernkonpolis, it can be definitely stated that they 
were founded in the remote period of the 1st Dynasty. 
Sir Norman Lockyer has argued, and has produced 
VOL. 11 . L 
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strong ovidenon based on astronomical data in support 
„f his argument, that the oldest temples in Egypt wore 
I, u ilt upon sites which had been occupied by religious 
edifices from the remotest antiquity, and the general 
trend of the archaeological evidence which is now 
forthcoming entirely supports this view, in the writer s 
opinion. 

Wo have already described the archaic diameter oi 
hieroglyphic writing under the first three dynasties. 
In the "period of the IVtli Dynasty, although a few 
archaic signs arc still retainod, the writing, as a whole, 
had adopted its final hieroglyphic form, and had so far 
developed that in the time of Assa, a king of the Vtli 
Dynasty, a cursive form of it, which is now commonly 
known as “ hieratic," had already come into use. The 
use of the reed pen and ink was known in the time of 
the I»t Dynasty, when flakes of stone and plaques of 
ivory, etc., formed the materials chiefly used for writing 
upon; at a later period, which cannot, however, be 
clearly indicated, the Egyptians discovered how to 
prepare the layers of the stem of the papyrus plant for 
writing upon. The oldest known example of a papyrus 
written upon with ink is said to bo the papyrus of 
account* in which the name of Assa is mentioned ; it is 
written in hieratic, and portions of it are now preserved 
in the Museum at Cairo. Of the literature of the 
|H-ri< h 1 the U'rtt known examples are the “Precepts of 
Ptnlpbetop," and the “Precepts of Kakemnn," which 
contain a remarkable collection of counsels, proverbs, 
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and aphorisms of a religious and moral character, and 
which illustrate the high morality the attainment of 
which was the ideal of every cultured Egyptian of the 
Period. Now Ptah-hetep was, wo know, a contemporary 
of A 881 I, a king of the Vth Dynasty, and Kakcmna 
lived in the time of the Vlth Dynasty, but wo have no 
contemporary copies of their works; the oldest versions 
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known to us arc contained in the famous Prissu 
Papyrus , 1 and cannot bo oldor than the time of the 
Xllth Dynasty. That the form of the Precepts in 
which we now have them is substantially that in 

1 For Clio lojil m>0 1'riRRO d’Avonnofl, ,V»n Papitru* 

fijWUtu, l’nrii, 1847. 
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which they left thoir author.' hands there is little 
reason to .l,mbt; their character .» best .llustoted by 
giving a few specimens of them : l-PUb-betep saith, 
"(1)0 god of the two crocodiles (i.e., Osins), my lord, 

- mature ago tnmetl. into old age, infirmity cometh 
-upon man, and failing powers take the place of 
"vigorous youth.. Some [additional] falling comoth 
" upon him each day, the eyes become dim and lose their 
*• power, the ears bceomo stopped, mid decline in strength 
“advanceth upon him always. The month is silent, 

» apeech failcth, the memory faileth, and lie rememberetli 
“ not oven [the matter of| yesterday. lie hath pain m 
“all his body: that which was once pleasant to him is 
“now repulsive, for his palate hath lost the sense of 
«. taste. Old age bringetli miseries of every hind upon 
•• „mn; his nostrils become stopped, and by reason of his 
“failing strength lie can hardly draw his breath.” 
Ptuh-bvtep snith to his son, “ (2) He not puffed up because 
-of the knowledgo which thou hast acquired, aud hold 
" converse with the unfettered man as with the learned ; 
“ fur there is no obstacle to knowlodgo, and no handi- 


“ craftsman bath attained to the limit of the knowledgo 
•• of his art. (5) If thou art in command of a company 
“of men, deal with them after the best manner and in 
“ such wise that thou thyself mayest not he reprehended. 
“ Law (or,justice, or, right) is great, fixed and unchang- 


• R. rnl«'riiiK« nro girou l»y <Jhabn« In tlio Rct'itc Arelttiiloijiqvc, 
|8jN (Ief pill- nneien livrc «lu mnwlo. I'lado snr lo Papyru* 
l’riftv); nml VIroy, /Jlmlr* «r fe fap;fnix JVu/r, Paris, 18S7. 
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“ ing, ami it hath not been moved since the time of Osiris. 
“ (6) Terrify not men, or God will terrify thee. (7) If 
“thou art among a company of men and women in the 
“ abode of a man who is greater than thysolf, take what¬ 
soever lie givetli thee making obeisance gratefully. 
"Speak not oftenor than he rcquireth, for one knoweth 
" not what may displeoso liim; speak when ho speaketh 
"to thee, and thy words shall bo pleasing unto him. 
" (8) If thou art charged with a message from one noble* 
" man to another, deliver it exactly as thou hast received 
“ it. (9) If thou art an husbandman, harvest the crop 
“of the field which the Great God hath given unto thee. 
" A man becometli a god when he is at the head of a 
" tribe which putteth its trust in him. (10) In doing 
"homage before a greater man than thyself thou art 
"doing what is most pleasing unto God. (11) Labour 
"diligently whilst thou hast life, and do even more than 
"thou hast been commanded to do: waste not thy 
" vigorous prime, for he who makoth a bod use of his 
"time is reprohensiblo. Neglect not to add to thy 
" possessions daily, for diligence incrcasoth wealth, but 
" without diligence riches disappear. (12) If thou art a 
"perfect (or, wise) man, bring up thy son in a manner 
“which is pleasing to God. (18) If thou wouldst be 
"held in esteem in the house wherein thou enterest, 
" whether it bo that of a nobleman, or of a’brother, or of 
" a friend, or any other abodo in which thou goest, touch 
“not the women. It is not in any way a good thing [to 
“ do], nay, ’tis a senseless act, for a thousand men have 
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“ dust royal themselves and gone to their deaths for the 
“ nitko nf the onjoymcnt of a ploaeuro which is as fleeting 
" us the twinkling of an eye. (10) If thou wouldst 
•• behavo woll and bo freo from all evil, keep thy temper, 
*• fur this is n vice which leadeth to strife, and an ill- 
“tempered man cannot continue to live. It divideth 
“fathers and mothers, and brothers and sisters, and it 
“ nmketh the husband and the wife to hate each other. 
“(21) If thou wouldst bo wise, rule thy house, and love 
•• thy wife wholly aud constantly. Fill her stomach and 
“clothe her body,for these aro her personal necessities; 
“lovo her tenderly and fulfil all her desires as long as 
“thou hast thy life, for she is an estate which conferrcth 
“ great reward upon her lord. Be not harsh to her, for 
“she will be more easily moved.by persuasion than by 
“force; take thou heed to that which she wislieth, and 
“to that to which her desire runneth, and to that upon 
“which she fixeth her mind [and obtain it for her], for 
“thereby ahalt thou make her to stay in thy house. If 
"thou resistest her will it is ruin [to thee] .... speak 
“ to her heart and show her thy love. (30) If thou hast 
“ become u great man having onco been of no account, 
“and if thou hast become rich having once been poor, 
“and hast becomo the govornor of the city, take hoed 
*' that thou dost not act haughtily because thou hast 
“attained unto this- high position. Harden not thy 
“heart because thou hast becomo exalted, for thou art 
“only the guardian of the goods which God hath given 
" unto thee. Set not in the background thy neighbour 
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"who is as thow wast, but make thyself as if lie were 

"thine equal.” _ _ _ 

The “ Precepts ” of 
Ptah-ljetop seem to have 
been written when their 
author was an old man. 

In his younger days lie 

was, undoubtedly, like liis W t/SL 

successor Kakemna, one r -,^7 ■ — 

of the principal nobles | ' : "f'fJj'f ■/) 

of Pharaoh’s court. t-.' * ^ 

dignities of "governor of f '-‘-v ’ ,^.1 


and chief minister, , 

and from the fact that 
ho calls himself “eldest 
royal son of his body," 
ho was probably of royal 
descent; his other title, 

“erpAlnV/’ y —g; ,i.o., 

"horeditary prince,” in¬ 
dicates that he was a 
prominent member of 
an important princely 
family. Kakemna, besides being uaxtr and governor of 
the city, held the office of "judge,” “W B. 


Ilnnl ulono fljjuro of on oftlc'iil culled 
Hiiri. VIcU Pvim-ly. 
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The highest rank which a man could hold under 
the king was that of “ erpfi ha,” which originally made 
known that the limn who held it was the “ head " of 
an independent clan or tribe, and that lie had become 
so by hereditary right; but under the powerful kings 
of the IVth, Vth, and Vltli Dynasties the “erpfi ha” 
became merely the title of the highest order of nobles. 
The old feudal chief came to court from time to time 
and tendered his homage to the king, but the later 
nobles who held this rank came to court and stayed 
there, and were lmried near the pyramids of their 
Pharaohs. During the period between the Vlth and 
XHth Dynasties, the “erpfi ha” resumed his old 
lowers, and certain of them assumed the rank and 
dignity of a king; thus Antefa, who was “erpfi ha” 
of Thebes, placed both his name and his title within a 
cartouche, anil his successors, the Menthu-hetep kings 
of the Xltli Dynasty, dropped their title “erpfi hfi,” 
and proclaimed themselves kings of Upper and Lower 
Kgypt. Thu next highest dignity was apparently that 
of “chancellor,” which was in existence as 

early as the time of the 1st Dynasty; after this came 
the "smor ufit,” a title which must mean 

something like “only friend,”i.e., a confidential adviser 
of the king; another title which was often borne by 
the highest nobles ami officials was “lie who is set 
orer the secrets,” f A very ancient and 
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favourite title throughout all the early dynasties was 
“ suten rekh,” ^ < ^ > , i.e., _ 

“ one known to the king ”; ^ 

it seems that at first this 

title implied kinship to the 

king, bat subsequently it 

meant little more than 

an honourable distinction. 

The above-mentioned titles p> : %- 

are those of most frequent Wl . 

occurrence, but in addition a& 

there were in common use W //Sot 

a considerable number of F 

legal, military, priwtly, and 

civil titles, for the enumera- 

lion of which there is no 

space here. 

The pomp and dignity 
which surrounded the court 
of the king of Egypt 
greatly increased during 
the period of the IVth and 
Vth Dynasties. As early 
as the beginning of the 
IVth Dynasty he assumed 
the title of “the golden 
Homs," or “the Horns of 

gold,” 3?^; and Assa seems to have been the first 
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THE KING AS “ SON OF THE SUN " 

king to cull himself “son of the Sun,” under 

llir vrtli Dynasty the king was already held to bo a 
stoni-divine being, and it is clear that his rank and 
position wow ns exalted at. that time as were those of 
the great kings of the XViritli Dynasty at a later 
period. The king having during his lifetime arrogated 
to himself tho attributes of a god, it was only natural 
that worship should bo paid to him after death ; hence 
us early ns tho Illrd Dynasty wo find that certain 
priestly officials were set apart to perform the rites 
which were due to the memory of deceased kings, e.g., 
Shorn 1 at that time performed commemorative services 
in honour of Sent, a king of the Ilnd Dynasty. 

Such priests were maintained out of tho revenues 
with which the kings who built pyramids for them¬ 
selves had endowed their funeral chapels, and out 
of the offerings which were made in them by tho 
relatives of the dead and by devout folk. To the 
service of each of tho larger pyramids several priests 
were attached, and there is evidence which shows that, 
in 1 lie case of many of the more important kings, their 
chapels were maintained, and services wore regularly 
performed in them through all periods of Egyptian 
history until wo reach tho time of tho Ptolemies. Wo 
must not, however, forget that the nobles of the king, 
and even tho commonest person, became divine after 


1 Pad- of liii tomb uro presorvod in tho Muaonm of Cairo, in 
ill® Aabmuli-un Musoain, Oxford, and in tho British Musouin. 
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death, but as when lie was upon earth the king was 
king of men, so in the world beyond the grave ho was 
still king, only there his subjects had acquired a divine 
nature similar to 
his own; the king 
became Osiris, but 
so also did the 
meanest of his 
subjects. But tho 
ordinary man was 
naturally unable 
to guarantee the 
perpetuity of the 
funeral services 
which he wished 
to have held in 
his chapel, for, 
whereas the king’s 
priests were court 
officials, appointed 
in succession to 
carry on the tra¬ 
dition of his wor¬ 
ship, the priest of 
the ordinury man, 
i.o., tho “ lion ka,” 

“tho servant of the double,” could only be that 
man’s direct descendant, and when his family died 
out the services at his tomb necessarily came to an 
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end, even if they hurt not ceased long before. The 
offici* i»f the “ hen ku ’’ is OUO of the oldest connected 
with the Egyptian religion, being tho outcome of one 
of its fundamental dogmas. 

An examination of tho tombs and funeral monuments 
of the Egyptians of tho Ancient Empire shows that tho 
1 *ld systems of burying the dead in contracted positions, 
nr in mutilated condition, which were in use among 
the primitive inhabitants of tho Nile Valley, and which 
we have already described, continued in vogue, though 
110 doubt chiefly among tho lower orders of society, until 
well on in the IVtli Dynasty. After this period, the 
custom of burying tho body at full length and lying 
upon its back, which had apparently been introduced 
by the “ followers of Horns,” became universal, and 
from this time onwards the art of mummifying the 
human body becomes more and more highly developed, 
and ceremonies connected with the depositing of the 
body in the tomb are seen to be more and more elaborate. 
The Pyramid Texts prove that in the case of kings tho 
funeral ceremonies were long and elaborate, and that 
many of them were of u highly symbolic oharaotor; 
incense of several kinds was burnt, libations of wines 
ami other liquids were poured out, sacrifices were 
otiered, ami suitable prayers uud words of power were 

recited alternately by the “ Sctem ” priest, fl o ^ 

t later “ Sem "), and by tho “ Kher-heb " priest. In the 
ta»e of persons of lesser rank the ceremonies were 
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probably shorter, and as time went on they were re¬ 
duced to very simple forms. 

An examination of the 
raouuracuts and other re¬ 
mains of the period of 
the IVth, Vth, and Vlth 
Dynasties enables us to 
obtain a glimpse of tho 
social condition of the 
country at that tirao. The 
king appeara to have been 
regarded as an autocrat 
with a semi-divine nature, 
and his will was performed 
by a number of high offi¬ 
cials, some of whom were 
his kinsmen, and all of 
whom regardod him as the 
fountain of honour, and the 
bestower of ranks, dignities, 
and positions. Many of the 
noblos who hold various 
offices at court were not 
more officials, but chiofs of 
grent power and importance 
in their own nomes, and 
wore in fact the ancestors 
of the great feudal princes with whom we become 
acquainted under the Xlth Dynasty. A separate 
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priesthood cull hardly as yet be said to have existed; 
the male head of every family was the priest (hen ka, 
fTl) of his ancestors, and the “ Sem ” and “ Kher- 
h. l." priests were certainly at this time kinsmen of 
tin- deceased. Wo have, it is true, vague indications of 
the existence id’ a eollego of priests of Ra-Temu at 
Heliopolis, under the headship of its chief official, who 
was known as the “ Great Two Eyes,” or the “ Great 
Seer,” “Ur-nma,” ^ of lU-Temu; this, 

however, must have boon a very different institution 
from the powerful confraternities of later days, although 
its influence was sufficiently great to place upon the 
throne of Egypt a dynasty of kings who wore dovoted 
to its interests. We also find that there existed at 
Memphis the high priest of tho god Ptah, whose official 
title was tho “Great Chief of tho Hammer,” 
rr-kherp-hom: he must havo controlled a consider¬ 
able body of priests, but one which could not for a 
moment he compared with that of tho priests of Ril 
e\eu at this period. Commerce in the modern sense of 
the terra can hardly have existed at this early time, for 
each of the great estates into which Egypt was divided 
was sell'-supporting, and each produced sufficient for its 
own needs. The common people lived on the estates on 
which they were born in a state of absolute dependence 
upon their lords, but they usually dwelt in their own 
towns and villages, which were situated within the 
boundaries of these estates. Under a strong central 
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Government the condition of such people was, on the 
whole, a happy one, and they appear to have been 
humanely treated by their lords, who were not divided 
from them by any differences of religion or class preju- 
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dice; but when the central Government fell into decay 
and the Princes of Siut, the modern AsyAf, warred 
against the Princes of Thebes, both families acknow¬ 
ledging the over-lordship of the kings at Herakleopolis, 





Tin-: rosmoN of women* 


ifio 

tin* condition of tho “sekhti,” [1 jJM ^ i* e -> 

•• (i.dd man.'* or “ fellah,” became indeed deplorable, 
lie whs taken from his land, and sent to fight against 
bis fellow countrymen with whom ho, personally, had 
no quarrel, and meanwhile his house and farm were 
praotieally left to take care of themselves; if he came 
bark unlmrt it was often to find himself the prey of 
some unjust steward or extortionate bailiff like Merui- 
teiisa in the story of the Peasant, 1 who took the 
opportunity of tho lord’s absence to play tho petty 
tyrant. To tho unique position held by women in 
Egypt in the earliest times we have already alluded, 
ami tlie passage which has been quoted from tho 
Precepts of Ptah-hetep shows that the estimate which 
the Egyptians lmd formed of the importance of a just 
and proper treatment of women was far in advance of 
that held by other nations of antiquity, and that it was 
little inferior to our own. 


s.v /V.v. s.e. Hill. Arch., vol. mV., June 14, 1802, ]>. 459 ff. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE SEVENTH TO THE ELEVENTH DYNASTIES. 

Tiie information of an accurate character which we 
possess concerning this period is exceedingly limited, 
and it is impossible to give any connected account of 
the succession and reigns of the kings. According to 
the version of Manetho by Julius Africans, the years 
of the dynasties of this period are as follows 

VHth Dyn. From Memphis; 70 kings in 70 days. 
Vllltli Dyn. From Memphis; 27 kings in 146 years. 
IXtli Dyn. From Ilerakleopolis; 19 kings in 409 years. 
Xtk Dyn. From Ilerakleopolis; 19 kings in 185 years.- 
Xlth Dyn. From Thebes; 16 kings in43 years. 

'Ike versions of Manetho given by Eusebius and 
others differ so much from that of Julius Africanus that 
it is quite clear that as far as this period is concerned the 
figures have been garbled; wo are therefore driven to 
rely for information about the period of these dynasties 
almost entirely upon the few monuments which can with 
safety be assigned to it. We are not in any way helped 
m this difficulty by the King Lists which were compiled 
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, -i „r dip XVIIItli and XlXtli Dynasties. 

is of ,onsi,U-rable value here, for it gives us the names 

of the following kings:— 


1 

2 . 


• r^Tu i i»- x|iFER - Kv - 

Ra-nefer-ka-Nebi. 


© IU 


3. m riuX^M] ra-ne^-kamt 0 - 

r. V—- ■ ■ 

Mer-en-Heru. 


4. f 

r\ 


5 - 34 Griy] SE - XBPEIt - KA - 

8. ^ fa — u ] ItA-HN-KA. 

7. ^ fsjug Ra-KEFER-KA-TERERL. 

8. ^ (^Ju] Heru-eefer-ka. 

9. f GIU DO ]} PT] r a-kefe B -ea-Pefi-bend. 

10- Ra-sefer-ka-akku. 


B.C. 2500] 
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0 jPlilJ --KAU. 


O 1 (tH Ra-nefer-katj. 


W j Bbru-nefer-kau. 


O I -so- LJ ] Ra-nefer-ari-ka. 


Ra-neb-khf.ru. 


O (1 U ] Ra-seankii-ka. 


It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that these 
names do not represent the full number of kings who 
reigned during the period of the Vllth-XIth Dynasties, 
and that we have here only a selection from them. The 
Royal Papyrus of Turin does not help us to decide the 
difficulties, although here and there the indications 
which it gives arc useful, e.g., it shows that Nitocris 
was not the last sovereign of the Vlth Dynasty. At 
the end of the Vltli Dynasty must probably be placed 

an isolated king called ^ J ^ I-em-hetep, 
whose name is found on the rocks in the Wadi Ilam- 
mamfit, where it seems to have been inscribed by the 
“divine chancellor, the captain of the soldiers, Ka- 

NEFER,” f . The two names Ra-neb-kha 
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or N'Ell-KIIA-liA, (O^S]. “>‘ l 

(TTyfl "f Hbs-nkker-Hebu, which are attributed 
,U ^period, are a. present unseeable ; it to doubtful 
if the bitter name is that of a king at all. Of the kings 
„f the VI 111. Dynasty the only inscribed remains known 

scarabs of IU-EN-KA or En-ka-Ra, (O-U j- 

and Ka-neker-ka-Neb. or Nefer-ka-Ra-Nem ; of the 
VIIIll. Dvnastv, the last which reigned at Memphis, 
no remains or monuments of any kind whatsoever have 
been identified. It seems very probable that duung 
the weak rule of tlm kings of the Vllth and YHIth 
Jlynastics, the princes of Hemkleopolis, the Suten-henen, 
V ° ') : rr, or Hencu su of the hieroglyphic in- 

K-ript'i succeeded in gaining their independence, and 
that they were the founders of the IXtli Dynasty, to 
which must belong Klmti and others. 


NINTH AND TENTH DYNASTIES. 

FROM HERAKLEOPOLIS. 

t>§ f e 0~vr.ild ^ Oj] RS-ab-meri, 
•on of the Sun, Kuati. 


B.C. ?] 
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A. Khati, who is no doubt the Akhthoes, 
’A^Oor)*, of Manetho, 1 is made known to 
us by a bronze vessel, preserved in the 
A A Museum of the Louvre, which has round its 
upper part, in hollow work, the inscription, 
^ “The living Homs, loved of the heart, 
**** king of the South and North, Meri-ab-Ra, 
lord of the city of tlie vulture and of the 
MiRi-iBTxn. city of the uracus. Meri-ab, sou of the 

the floral name 

° fKbaU ‘ Sun, Khati, giver of life” ® 

Of Akhtiioes Manetho says (Cory, op. cit., p. 10(5) 
that he became more terrible than all those who went 


before him, that he did evil unto the people in all 
Egypt, and that afterwards he fell into madness 
and was destroyed by a crocodile. The name of this 
king is found 'upon a rock in the First Cataract,' a 
fact which indicates that work went on in the quarries 
there during his reign, and that he had consolidated 
his power in the land sufficiently to carry on building 
operations. The names of the immediate successors of 
this king are unknown, unless wo assume that certain 
royal names which are found upon scarabs, apparently 


* Soo Griffith, P/oc. Soc. Uibl. A, -eh., vol. xiv. 40; it has been 
suggested that Akhtiioes is to be identified with tlio Xou$w of 
Eratosthones (soo Bunsen, Egypt's Place, vol. i. p. 701; and Petrie, 
History, p. 115). 

5 Seo Masporo, Hid., vol. xiii. p. 12!). 

3 See Sayeo, Academy, 1S!)2, p. 232. 
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belonging to this period, represent them; but it must 
be borne in mind that the possibility exists that they 
may belong to the period which lies between the Xlllth 
and XVIIIth Dynasties. The following are the names 
to which wo refer:— 


i v ir . ii 



JU-Maa-ab. Ra-sekha-en. Ba-nub-taui(?). 


ir ir 



lt.v-A.v-n kit: i •. Ra-kii a-user . 

' Britiili Mukcuih, Xo.. 30,310, 32,287, 32,303, 17,212. 
r British Museum, Sox. 30,511, 28,201, 32,342. 

1 Itriti.h Mu.ouni. Xo. 90,512. 

4 ilrili.li Mixcuui, Xo. 28,007. 

4 BrititL Museum, Xo*. 32,331, 4140, 24,113. 
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It must be pointed out that each of these names is 
preceded by the title “neter nefer” i.e., “beautiful 
god,” and if the scarabs on which these names occur 
really belong to the period of the IXth Dynasty, this is 
the earliest appearance of the title in question. It must 
not be forgotten that this title was a very favourite one 
in the XHIth Dynasty, from which fact it might be 
argued that these scarabs and the kings whom they 
commemorate in reality date from a period subsequent 
to that of the XHIth Dynasty. For the present, how¬ 
ever, we may assume that they belong to the period of 
the IXth Dynasty; one of the chief reasons for this 
assumption is the striking resemblance of these scarabs 
to those of the kings of the Vlth and Vlltli Dynasties. 
Besides this, it has been pointed out that Eratostheucs 
mentions a king Mcures, Meuprjs, 1 immediately after 
Ckouther, and it follows that if Ab-meri-Ba Khati be 
Chouther, Maii-ab-Ra may very well represent Meures. 

The uext name which meets us on contemporaneous 
monuments is that of =j=^| U Ij tjjj Ba-ka-meri, 
or Ka-meri-Ba, of whose reign we have an exceedingly 
interesting monument in the tomb of Khati, son of 
Tefaba, a prince of Siut. We know the names of three 
of the princes of Siut at this period, i.e., Khati I., 
Tefaba, his successor, and Khati II., the sou and suc¬ 
cessor of Tefaba, who flourished in the reign of Ka- 
meri-Bu. Khati I. was established as a prince by a 


1 Soo Bunsco, op. cit., p. 705 ; and Petrie, op. cit., 11G. 
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king whose name is not mentioned, but who was probably 
one of the successors of Ab-meri-Kii, and some details of 
his life are afforded us by the inscriptions which he had 
placed in his tomb.* Stripped of the naively conceited 
phraseology of the Egyptian noble, his words tell us that 
he oi copied himself with cutting canals and attending 
to the irrigation iff his district, in the course of which 
work he made dams and ombankments, by which he 
succeeded in raising the level of the waters of the Nile 
to that of the lands at the foot of the hills, which before 
his time liad remained unwatered and therefore unpro¬ 
ductive. Ho was rich in flocks and in herds, and his 
crops were abundant, and with his earthly goods he 
endowed the temple of his god. Ho was himself a 
mighty warrior and skilled in the use of the bow and 
the sword, and ho raised a company of troops, which 
consisted of hundreds of picked men from the North and 
of thousands of bowmen from the South. He possessed 
bouts in large numbers wherein the king was pleased to 
journey up and down the river. Khati I. received his 
appointment os ha, prince, because he was a 

just man, and because ho had taken no part in any 
rebellion against the king, and had remained consistently 
• loyal to his lord. He ends his inscription with the 
word*, -lie (i.e., the king) set me at the head of his 
“ nobles who were arrayed in royal apparel, and he made 

1 r..r the KKj|»ti»n text* geo Griffith, The Inscriptions of Sint and 
i\ r Kiffk, London, issy; and t„r translations seo Griffith, IS. 0. 
£*<•*&, *ol. hi., and Muaporu, Rtvue Critique, l&SO, p. 410 tf. 
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“ me 40 * earn to with the royal children. I return 
“ thanks, and I have been free from rebellion against my 
“ master who brought me up when I was a child. Siut 
“ rejoices under my rule, Henen-su adoreth me, and the 
“ lands of the South and the North say, * Whatsoever the 
“ ‘prince cominandetb, that is the command of Honis/” 
The allusion which this prince makes to his picked men 
from the North and his archers from the South is of 
interest, for it shows that ho was able to support his 
loyal words by loyal deeds, and his forces on land and 
his boats on the river made Kliati I. a prince whose 
friendship was greatly to be desired. It is easy to 
understand from his reference to his own loyalty that 
the condition of the country must have been in a very 
unsettled state, and that dissension and strife prevailed 
in all parts of it. The feeble Memphite kings had 
allowed a number of petty chiefs to usurp gradually 
very considerable powers, and when the Vlllth Dynasty 
came to an end the tribes of the Delta asserted their 
independence, and a violent struggle for the crown of 
Egypt arose between the princes of Herakleopolis and 
those of Thebes. • Kliati I. seems to have taken no active 
part in any war against these princes of Thebes, but his 
sympathies were with the princes of Herakleopolis, and 
there is no doubt that his forces would have marched 
to battle with theirs, had the princes of Thebes attempted 
the invasion of the northern country on a large scale. 

From the inscription in tlio tomb of Tefaba, the 
successor of Kliati I., we are able to see how matters 
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developed in the reign of Ka-meri-Ra. Tefaba says that 
he was a benevolent man, and a man wise in counsel, 
and a man useful in his town, and one who always 
hearkened unto the cry of the afflicted, and who 
never defrauded the widow. He was beloved of his 
parents ami their slaves, and he devoted himself to 
redressing the injuries which had been inflicted upon 
his people by soldiers or marauders. The condition 
of the country under Tefaba’s rule was so safe that a 
man might lio down at night by the highway, and go 
to sleep with as little concern at the thought of 
danger as he would in his own house, and the flocks 
ami herds were as secure in the fields as if they had 
been in their own sheds; the thief and the robber 
became abominable men, and they no longer had power 
to oppress any man. At length war broke out, and the 
]>eople of the districts from Elephantiue northwards 
came in a lanly to do battle against the princes of 
Ilerakloopolis ; they wero attacked by Tefaba’s soldiers 
and utterly defeated. Whenever Tefaba attacked the 
town of an enemy he threw down its walls and took its 
governor captive, and when he had defeated every chief 
on the left bank of the river, lie passed over to the 
right, and did the same there; he says that lie was like 
a hull [on the day of battle], and that he conquered 
wheresoever lie went. The boats of his adversary were 
dashed to pieces against the river banks, his soldiers 
became like bulls in the presence of a lion which is 
about to leap upon them, he surrounded the town from 
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one side of it to tlie other, and lie seized the enemy’s 
possessions and cast them into the flames. He declares 
that he was able to effect all these things through tlie 
counsels and plans of Apuat, the god of Thebes, and 
that he overthrow the happiness of every place which 
fought against the king ; that his progress through the 
provinces of the South was like that of a flame of fire, 
and that there was no part of the desert which was too 
remote for the terror of him to penetrate. In his 
success and prosperity Tefaba did not forget the gods 
of his country, for he gave gifts to their temples and 
caused religious ceremonies to be performed in their 
honour. 

The success which the princes of Herakleopolis 
enjoyed in the time of Tefaba was continued under his 
son and successor Khati II., who is declared to have 
sprung from the bodies of five princes, and to. have 
been the sou of a prince, and the son of a daughter of 
a prince, and the offspring of an ancient family which 
had been the ruling power in Siut from the earliest 
times. The inscription in his tomb states that he was 
greatly beloved by Ka-meri-Ra, that ho had spread 
terror throughout all the laud of Egypt, and that he 
had inflicted punishment upon the countryof the South. 
It seems that the king had become unpopular with the 
chiefs aud nobles of Herakleopolis, and that eventually 
he had to seek safety in flight to his friend Khati II., 
prince of Siut; this redoubtable man assembled his 
forces aud collected his boats, and, having made the 
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kin- to take liia seat, in one of them, ho escorted 
Ka-iiieri-Iia down the river to his capital city, and 
established him in tho rule of his kingdom. When the 
rebels saw tho forces which accompanied the king they 
trembled and were greatly afraid, and every town by 
which he passed gladly submitted and made peace with 
him; on his arrival in his city tho whole population 
turned out to welcome him, women as well as men, and 
old men as well as children. The king thus owed his 
restoration to power entirely to the vigorous help of 
the princo of Siufc, and this fact shows how great was 
the influence which Khati II. possessed in the land, 
and the prominent part which lie took in arranging the 
government of his country. Had lie been disaffected 
when Ka-meri-Itii was driven out of liis capital, his 
troops and bouts would probably have been placed at 
the disjNtfid of the princes of Thebes, and the rule of 
the princes of Herakleopolis would have ended much 
sooner than it did. 

Wo have already mentioned certain royal names 
which are found only upon scarabs that have beeu 
thought to belong to the period of the IXth and Xth 
l>y nasties because of the peculiar character of their 
workmanship? and in respect of the names already 
fjuuted there seems to be some reasonable ground for 
this assumption; but the same cannot be said of 
another small group of names which are found 
ebiefly on scarabs that have also, on grounds of stylo 
and workmanship, been attributed to this period. 
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The latter group consists of three names, i.e., (1) 

Se-user-en-Ra 
Khian, who took as liis Horns name the title “ Anq 
atebo”' f[~TOU*,'“ embracing lands,” (2) *] J(TS]| 1 2 3 * * 
Uatchet, and (3) Ipeq-Hbru. The 

first of these names is known to us from a much-broken 
colossal statue of the king which was found at Bubastis 
by M. Naville; portions of a second statue were also 
found, but the name of Khian, which must have been 
inscribed upon it also, was erased, and an inscription of 
Osorkon II. was cut over the older inscription. These 
portions, including the head, which is probably to be 
regarded as a portrait of king Khian, are now in the 
British Museum;* the portions of the first statue, 
which still bear the name of Khian, are preserved in 
the Museum of Cairo. Khian’s name as “ king of the 
South and North,” i.e., Se-user-en-Ra, occurs on a 
small rough basalt lion, 6 which was obtained at Baghdad 
by the late Mr. George Smith, and the name of the 
king was found by Mr. A. J. Evans upon a jar lid 
which he discovered in the course of his excavations 
in the Mycenaean palace of Kuossos (Kephala) in Crete. 
On inscribed seals and cylinders Khian is described as 

1 See Navillo, Bubastis, 1891, plato 12. 

1 British Museum, No. 32,319. 

3 British Museum, Nos. 32,4-11, 32,344. 

* British Museum, Nos. 1063, 1064. 

‘ British Museum,'No. 987. 
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Hointii,** \a ^ i-o., “prince of the desorts” ; 

H-culiar title, taken in connection with his remark- 
| torus name mentioned above, the foreign type of 
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have been usually regarded as proofs that this king 
belonged to the Hyksos Dynasty. In late years, 
however, it has been maintained, solely on the ground 
of arguments based upon the style of his scarabs, that 
he belongs to the period of the Xth Dynasty; but such 
arguments are inconclusive, for although these scarabs 
do in many respects resemble those of the YItli and 
VHth Dynastios, and are very similar to those which 
we have tentatively ascribed to the IXth Dynasty, yet 
these resemblances are not strong enough to enable us 
to set aside the weighty evidence which wo have duly 
set forth above, from which it may be assumed with 
some show of reason that Khian was a Hyksos king. 
This view receives very substantial confirmation from 
Mr. Evans’ discovery of Khian’s name at Knossos, for 
the oldest parts of the palace which he discovered there 
may well be os old as b.c. 1800, the date which may 
be roughly assigned to the Hyksos period. If the 
scarabs of Khian belong, in reality, to the time of the 
Hyksos, the scarabs of Maa-ab-Ka and other kings, 
whom we have provisionally assigned to the IXth 
Dynasty, may belong to a period subsequent to the 
Xlltk Dynasty. The scarabs of Ipeq-IIoru and 
Uatchot are identical in style with those of Khian, 
and their names are of the same foreign character; it 
follows therefore that if Khian was a Hyksos king, 
Ipeq-Heru and Uatchet were Hyksos kings, and they 
must have reigned about the same time, i.o., about 
b.c. 1800. We are, then, not justified in assuming 




,-fi END OF THE EARLY EMPIRE » 

„„ invasion of Egypt by Viatic tribes, who 
by way Of the Delta, took place in 
r^l Ww*n tboVUIth and Xltb Dynasties; the 

unlv . .. of the kind known to us was that of the 

Ilyksoa, which took place several hundreds of years 

'"'Mother invasion which was formerly ascribed to 
tU ia period, i.c.. that of the "New Race," who were 
insufficient grounds described as “Libyans, lias 
„„»■ for several years past been recognised as never 
having taken place. The “ New Race” weres.mply, as 
M .1. dc Morgan has pointed out, the primitive Egyptians 
who lived in the period preceding the 1st Dynasty. 
The Xth Dynasty ends the Early Empire, the closing 
years of which were, as wo have seen above, marked by 
ririfc . 111 d civil war, caused by tlie persistent attempts 
„f the princes of Thebes, a city hitherto unknown in 
Egyptian history, to obtain tho nmstery of the Two 
L unl-. The result is that tho knowledge of this period 
whid. wo possess is of tho scantiest description, but 
the principal facts of which wo can bo certain, and tho 
theories upon which most reliance can be placed, will 
l* found to have been given above. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE MIDDLE EMPIRE. 


THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY. FROM THEBES. 


We have already mentioned that under the rule of 
the kings of the Xtli Dynasty, i.e., Ka-iueri-Rd and his 
predecessors, the princes of Sint formed a bulwark of 
the kings at Herakloopolis against the persistent 
attacks of the princes of Thebes. This city, which is 
generally alluded to in the inscriptions of the period 
as the “city of the south,” now for the first time comes 
into prominence, and prepares to assume tho predominant 
position which it occupied in Egyptian history for more 
than two thousand years. Ancient Thebes stood on 
both sides of tho Nile, and was commonly called “Uast” 
^ that part of tho city which was situated on tho 
oast bunk, and which included tho tomplosof Karnalc and 
Luxor, appears to havo been called A pot, () ^ Q jj! ^ , 


whonco, by the addition of tho feminine article Ta-, 
, comes tho Greek form of the name, 6>}f3at t 


mentioned in the Iliad of Homer (ix. 381 ft’.), a passage 
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which must .late, at the latest, from the IXth century 
The Copts prefixed the feminine article to the 
name A,*t, and called the city Tape winch is not 
JV corruption of tjio Greek form, but is derived directly 
from the old Egyptian words Ta-apct. The ounoifoiin 
inscriptions and the Hebrew Scriptures call it N>-and 
•• No" (Ezekiel xxx. H>, i.e., the Egyptian word Nut, 

© “ city,” that is to say, “ The City ” par excellence ; 
and’ "No-Amon,” i.e., the Egyptian “ Nut-Amen,” 
© ft that is to say, “ The City of the god Amen ”; 
tlu'later’Greek and Roman writers call it Diospolis, or 
l»i«,s|H.lis Magna, because of the identification of the 
g„d Zeus with Amen, the king of tho gods of Egypt. 
It is impossible to say when Thebes was founded. 
Diodorus says that it was the most ancient city in 
Egypt; some say that, like Memphis, it was founded by 
Mew*, and others, that it was a colony from Memphis. 
So far. however, its name has never been fouud in 
any inscription anterior to tho Xth Dynasty. Tho 
spot upon which ancient Thebes stood is admirably 
adapted lor the site of a great city. Tho mountains on 
the east and west side of the river sweep away from 
it. aud leave a broad plain on each bank of several 
square miles in extent. Tho great god of Thebes was 
called "Ameu,”0“ej|, a name which is said to 

1 WAVS . . . 

mean the “hidden god’’; his name is mentioned m tho 
religious texts of the 71th Dynasty, but only as an 
inferior deity, who occupied an unimportant position in 
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tlie theological conceptions of the priests of Heliopolis. 
Originally he was of far less importance in the country 
of the south than Alin, or Arnsu, the ithyphallic god, 
and Afenthu of Ilermonthis, and Horns of Edfu, 
Under the Xlth Dynasty, when the Theban princes 
first assumed tho rank and titles of kings, he first 
acquired as the local god of their city a position of 
prominonce, which was almost oqual to that of tho old 
local god of tho Thebaid, Menthu, whom tho princes 
of tho Xlth Dynasty specially venerated. Under tho 
Xlltli Dynasty Amen becamo the chief god of the 
Thebaid, and tho cult of Menthu declined, the chief 
attributes of this god being absorbed by Amon, with 
whom Alin, or Arnsu, was also gradually moro or 
less identified. Tho kings of tho Xlltli Dynasty 
founded a shrine in honour of Amon in a part of Thebes 
now called Karnak, and from this timo down to the 
Ptolemaic period the Tempi 0 of Amon becamo the 
contro of tho religious lifo of all Egypt. Under tho 
XVIIIth Dynasty Amen usurped tho position of tho 
chief god of Egypt by entirely absorbing tho god Rti, 
becoming henceforth Amen-Rn, and taking over all 
his attributes and tho whole of his cult; from now 
onwards his official title is “ Amon-Rn, king of tho 
gods, lord of tho thrones of the world.” His wifo Alut 
is often mentioned under tho Xlltli Dynasty, but the 
cult of their son Khonsu remained unimportant until 
the time of the XXth Dynasty. 

The princes of Thebes who fought against tho 
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prince, of siut like thorn boro tho title of “erpii h&,” 
<=> or •• hereditary chief.” One of these princes 

viio iiTknown to «s, end who may very well have been 
a contemporary of the princes of Smt whose names 
lotve been mentioned above, boro the name of Antofa, 

4 fl, It is not known which of his successors 
wL^uie n«t to assume tho title of “King of tho 
South and North," but it is probable that ho was one 
of tho group of kings, of whom each boro tho narao ol 
Menthu-ljotop, whoso reigns must bo assigned to tho 
XUh Dynasty. Tho authorities for the reconstruction 
of the history of this dynasty are few, and tho King 
Lists drawn up in tho NVIIItli and XJXth Dynasties 
almost entirely fail us. For this period tho Tablets of 
Kurnak and Sahara arc useless, for though tlioy supply 
tho names of kings of tho Xlth, Xllth, and following 
Dynasties, those uumos aro not given in any conscoutivo 
order, and tp follow tlio guidance of the Lists hero is to 
bo misled. It has been generally held that a soriesjif 
kings, each of whom boro the name of Antof, > 

which name was sometimes elaborated into Antcf-aa, 
j^ o' formed, together with tho series of 

Menthu-botep kings already mentioned, the kings of 
the Xlth Dynasty ; but there seems now to be no doubt 
that this arrangement of the kings of that dynasty is 
erroneous. It is certain that tho Meuthu-ljetep kings 
belong to the Xlth Dynasty, but it is by no means 
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certain that the Antef kings <lo, for the following 
reasons. In the first place, the prenoracns, or names 
which the Antefs bore as kiDgs of the South and North, 

e.g., Seshes-her-iier-maat-Ra (^q » 

and Seshes-Ap-maat-IU ^Q ^ * an< * 

the Horus name of IIbru-uajj-ankh, ^ ^ arc 
entirely different in character from the simplo prono¬ 
mens of the Monthu-lieteps, such ns Nkb-hbtbi* 


( gr5] , a,i<l Ra-neb-taui ftn<l 

Neb-kheru-RA au<1 wIlcrcaa the latter 

arc of the type of the names of the kings of the Early 
Empire, the prenomons of the Antefs strongly resemble 
thoso of the kings of the NUIth Dynasty, and aro 
utterly unliko any name belonging to the Early Empire, 
or to the first years of the XIIth Dynasty. Further, 
some of tho Antefs added to their names the epithet 
“iia,” ■*-=*, “Great,” which wns an important element 
in the pronomens of the Hyksos monarchs, and was 
adopted by tho “Taa” kings of tho XVIIth Dynasty, 
and was not fashionable at any other period. Another 
reason for assigning tho Antef kings to tho period 
between the XHIth and XVIIth Dynasties may per¬ 
haps be deduced from tho sliapo of their coffins. 
Under the Early and Middle Empires rectangular 
wooden coffins with flat wooden covers were in general 
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we for nobles and men of higli rank, and no example of 
a coffin made in the shape of a mummy with a human 
face is known to belong to these early periods; but the 
Anftef kings were buried in coffins of this latter class and 
not in the old-fashioned rectangular chests. The coffin 
in mummy form is first found in general use at the 
beginning of the period of the XVIIIth Dynasty, and 
it is somewhat difficult to assume that the coffins in 
which the Antefs were found do not belong to the 
period immediately preceding. It may further be noted 
that the style of the scarabs of the Antefs, e.g., of 

(0 w Nub-khcperu-Rfi, is much more elaborate 

than that of the scarabs of the Menthu-hetcps, which 
resemble those of the Early Empire. Finally, there 
must be taken into consideration tbo fact that a decree 
dated in the 3rd year of Nub-kheperu-Ra Antef is cut 
on a doorway of Usertscn I., a king of the Xllth 
Dynasty, at Coptos, which proves that Nub-kheperu-Ra 
Antef reigned after Usertsen I. An attempt lias been 
made to explain away this deduction by supposing that 
the existing inscription is a copy of the original decree 
cut in or after the time of Usertsen, but it is extremely 
improbable that such a copy would have been inscribed 
in such a place. The above reasons seem to us to ho 
sufficient for placing tbo Antef kings at the beginning 
of the XYllth Dynasty, but bocause general Egypto¬ 
logical tradition assigns them to the Xlth Dynasty, wo 
treat of their reigns hero before we discuss the kings 
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who undoubtedly belong to the Xltli Dynasty. The 
names of the kings which should be transferred to the 
XVUth Dynasty.are as follows:— 

!. m GEHED ¥ CHH 

SESHESH-HER-iter-Maat, son of the 
Sun, Antef-aa (I). 


2. ^ Son of the Sun, Antef-aa (II). 


¥CEE3 

Ra- seshes -ap-Maat, son of the Sun, 
Antef-aa (III.). 

4. ^ Son of the Sun, 

Antef-aa (IV.), with the Homs 
name Uah-ankh. 




5. H H.-KCB- 

KHErERU, son of the Sun, Antef, 
with the Horns name Nkfer- 
KHEPERU. 



Of Antef-aa I. the only monument known is his 
coffin, which is preserved in the Museum of the Louvre; 
this coffin is made of wood, the face being painted 
black, and it is ornamented with feather work. Dr. 
Birch, who described it and translated 1 the hieroglyphic 
1 Aejyptische Zeitschrijt, 1SC9, p. 52. 
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texts inscribe*! upon it, thought that the cartouche and 
the royal name had been added at a period subsequent 
to the lines of inscription. The texts contain addresses 
to the deceased king in the character of Osiris. 

Of Antf.f-aa II. also the only monument, known is 
his coffin, which resembles that of his brother Antef-aa I. 
in shape and character, but differs from it in respect 
of ornamentation; instead of being covered with a 
design of coloured feather work it is gilded all over. 1 
It also is preserved in the Museum of the Louvre. 
The hieroglyphic inscription upon it contains a prayer 

to Anubis, lord of Sopa, [1 ^ ^ and mentions 
the fact that the coffin was provided for Antef-iia II. as 
« yift by liis brother ^ ^ £ If •* 0n 

it Isis and Nephthys address the deceased king, saying, 
“ We place our arms as protectors of thee, 0 Osiris, king 
Antef fin i/iau-hherii' > :l 

Of Antef-aa III. the principal contemporaneous 
monument is his gilded coffin, which is preserved in the 
British Museum (No. G652). The nracus, or serpent, 
which originally surmounted the forehead is wanting. 


1 '• II eat doru ot ili-corr d’ailca qui onvoloppont ot prut&gont lo 
<orj« du defurd." Pierrot, ftccueil, p. 80. 

* Hindi, it id., p. 02. 

1 These words are always added after the names of the blessed 
•lead. They mean the Btato of kuowlcdgo which will onnblo a man 
to utter commands, whatever they nmy bo, in such a manner as 
will cause them to bo carried out by those to whom they aro 
addressed, whether gods or devils. 
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The face appears to be a portrait of the decease,!; the 
eyes and eyelids are made of black, white, and blue 
obsidian, inlaid, and closely resemble those found in the 
limestone statues of the earliest dynasties. The 
feather work and star ornaments appear to be character¬ 
istic of the period of the coffins. The inscriptions aro 
addresses to the king by the goddesses Isis and 
Nephthys, and read : “ We bring thy hands to thee as 
‘‘we did for Osiris, and we grant unto thee a happy 
“burial; thy heart is in thy body, say Isis and 
“ Nephthys.” In the inscription at the foot the god¬ 
desses say, “ We come, and wo embrace thy bones for 
“thee, 0 Antef-iia, thou king of the South and North." 
In the Abbott Papyrus (British Museum, No. 10,221) 
we have a reference to the tomb of this king, which was 
examined officially during the trial of the robbers of the 
royal tombs at Thebes to see what damage, if any, had 
been done to it by them, and in the document which 
records the examination is the following entry:—“The 
“pyramid tomb (mcr of the king of the 

“ South, Bfi-seshes-em-apu-Moiit (life,strength, health!), 
“the son of the Sun, Antuf aa (life, strength, health !), 
“ was found to have been actually broken into by the 
“ hand of the robbers at the place where the stele of the 
“pyramid is placed. Having been examined on this 
“ day it was found to be intact, .for the robbers did 
“ not know how to make a way into it." 1 From this it 


1 Soo M&sporo, Enquite Judieiaire, Paris, 1871, !>• 17. 
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seems that the robbers tried to effect an entry by the 
side of the stele, nnd that they did some damage is 
evident from the use of the word utennu 1 in the 
inscription. 

The name of Antef-aa IV. as king of the South and 
North is unknown to us. The tomb of this king is 
mentioned in the Abbott Papyrus, where we have the 
following entry:—“ The tomb of the king of the South, 
“ An[tef]aa (life, strength, health !), which is [situated] 
“ to the north of the Temple of Amen-hetep (life, strength, 
“ health!), of the court-yard of the tomb. The tomb hath 
“ been broken into at the place which faceth that wherein 
<c the sepulchral stele hath been set up. Tho image of 
“the king on the stele is represented in a standing 
“ position, and he hath his dog, which is called Behuka, 

U J i betweeu ie s s - Hav » n g 

“ been examined on this day, it was found to be intact.” s 
This king built for himself a brick tomb on the western 
bank of the Nile, at a place which is almost exactly 
opposite the modern village of Karnak, and not far 
from Der al-Bahari, and here it was discovered by the 
late Brugsch Pasha in the year 1860 ; the modern name 
of the site is Drah abu’l-Nekka. This tomb consisted 
of an unbaked brick pyramid, each side of which at the 
base did not measure more than about fifty feet. The 


‘ wWch 
ruin.” 

* Slasporo, op. cit., p. 10. 


moans "to overthrow," "to 
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pyramid was built on the rock, and the chamber in 
which the mummy lay was hewn either out of the rock 
entirely, or partly out of the stone foundations of the 
pyramid and partly out of the rock. The tombs of this 
class and period which were made for the Antefs and 
their immediate successors consisted of unbaked brick 
buildings, which were either pyramids or had pointed 
roofs like pyramids. In a chamber in the building itself, 
or in a grave in the foundation or solid rock, lay the 
mummy; on one side of the building was the funeral 
chapel, which joined on to it, and at the end of this 
chapel, fixed in the tomb-building itself, was the 
sepulchral stele; in this chapel funeral offerings were 
made by the relatives and priests of the deceased king, 
and prayers were said. Sepulchral buildings of this 
kind were not oriented on any uniform plan, and they 
were rarely as much as thirty-five feet high, and stone 
was used but sparingly in their construction. The 
mummy-chamber was always carefully closed, and was 
usually approached by means of a square vertical or 
inclined shaft; in the mummy-chamber itself the objects 
of funeral furniture, i.e., vases, tools, weapons, wheat, 
bread, fruit, etc., were deposited, and such things have 
never been found in the upper or outer chamber of the 
building, which was reserved for the visitors who came 
to pray there on certain prescribed days. 1 

The Stele of Antef-fia IV., to which reference is 


1 See Marietta, Tra>is. Soe. Bibl. Arch., vol. iv. p. 194. 
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made in the Abbott Papyrus, was found by Brugsch in 
the upper chamber of the tomb, and is of very consider¬ 
able interest. The upper part of the stele was broken 
away, as well as parts of the seven vertical lines of inscrip¬ 
tion which were cut to the left of the figure of the king. 
In front of the left leg of the king are three dogs, and be¬ 
tween his legs is another. The first dog is called Behukaa, 


Jj J which is clearly the dog referred 

to in the Abbott Papyrus, although his name is mis¬ 
spelled by the XXtli Dynasty scribe, and he does not 
occupy the position which is assigned to him in the legal 
report. He was probably the most famous of the dogs 
of Antef-aa IV., and by his name and peculiarity enabled 
the tomb to be at onco recognized. 1 The second dog is 

called Abaqcru, ^ J ^ <==> ^, s the third’Pehetes, 
ra— alU * dog bet ween the legs of the king Teqru 

^ behind the king stands the figure of a man 

whose name seems to have been Tekenru, <ir> , 

w —ZI 

and who probably held the office of master of the royal 
hounds. Three of the dogs have epithets applied to 
them on the stele which probably refer to their physical 
powers and characteristics ; thus the first is said to be 
“Mahetch ," the third “ Qemu ,” and of the fourth it is said 


1 Bircb, Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. iv. p. 174. 

• M. Moapero compares this word with tho Borbor namo for 
greyhound, “abaikour”} Trans. Soc. Bill. Arch., vol. v. p. 127. 
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“ uhat neb khanfet ,” 1 but the meanings of these words 
are uncertain. In connection with the dogs of Antef-aa 
IV. we are reminded of the fact that fine terra-cotta 
models of Ashur-bani-pal’s dogs were found with the 
inscribed tablets and fragments among the ruins of this 
king’s palaco at Kuyunjik, or Nineveh. On each dog 
is either a name or a title, e.g., “capturer of foes,” 2 
“biter of foes,” 3 “making the evil to go forth,” 4 and 
thus it appears that the same views in respect of dogs 
of the chase were held by a king of Egypt and a king 
of Assyria. The inscription which accompanies the 
figure of the king is, as has been said, mutilated, but 
from what remains of it we learn that Antef-ua IV. had 
provided the temple of Amen at Thebes with libation 
vessels of great price, and had built up the divine houses 
of the gods, and raised their battlements, and established 
offerings in perpetuity, and had captured the city of 
Abydos, and entered into its secret places; having done 

• According to Dr. Birch, Ma^otch means “ whito antelope”; 
Qemn, “black”; uljat neb khanfet, “cutting off all under his 
breath,” and Abaqcru, “ piod Sphinx." Thore ia no proof that all 
thoso dogs have Libyan names. 

THIK. 

■^^T<M£T fcTTT*HT<TJ. 

Tho names of 

thoothortwo dogs arc >-]7<T T]>J 

and Ee=TT —r H7<T £T JeT- io - e p«- 

tallic-ebush-kaka, and Da-an-ri-giah-shu. 
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great good to his city, he arranged that his son should 
succeed him, and the inscription declares that the tablet 
was set up in the fiftieth year of the king of the South 
and North, the son of the Sun, An-aa, i.e., Antef-aad 
Following the royal name is the title “nem mestu, 
jjjjjl.i.e., “repeater of births," the allusion being to 
the 'idea that the king was like the Sun-god Ra who 
was reborn daily; this title became a great favourite 
with the kings of the XHth Dynasty. 

Of Antef V., the last of the series of kings bearing 
this name, we also have mention in the Abbott 
Papyrus, where we find the following entry:—“The 
“ tomb of the king of the South, Nub-klieperu-Ra (life, 

“ strength, health!), son of the Sun, Antuf (life, strength, 
« health!), was found to have been actually broken into 
<• by the hand of the robbers, who have made a breach in 
“ the outer covering thereof to a depth of two cubits 
“ and a half, and also an opening one cubit (in length or 
“breadth) in the outer hall of the tomb of Aurei, the 
'■ chief of the supply of offerings to the temple of Amen, 
which was destroyed. It (i.e., the mummy-chamber) 
“ was intact, the robbers not having known how to force 
■■ an entrance therein.” * The tomb of this king was die- 
covered by Mariette, who found in front of it two small 
obelisks, one of which was about eleven feet highland 
the other a little higher, and who mentions that there 

. A drawing o( the stole is given by Marietta, Jl—4. Divtn, 
plat© 49. 

3 Maspero, op. cit., p. 17. 
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was upon one of them an inscription which recorded 
their restoration by a later king, perhaps Rameses IX. 1 
The remains of the obelisks were despatched by boat to 
the Bfil&k Museum in 1881, but, according to Mariette, 
were lost at Kamilla by the foundering of the boat 
which contained them, owing to the stupidity of the 
captain. From the inscriptions on these obelisks, 
which were published by Mariette, ! we learn that the 
Horus name of Antef was Nefer-kheperu, and that he 
adopted the old title and also called himself 

“ beautiful god, lord of the two lands, the lord making 
things ” * (i.e., creation), and the “ King of the South 
and North who resteth upon his throne.” On the side 
of one of the obelisks his names and titles were 
grouped, as shown by the ac¬ 
companying block. The text of 
an interesting decree dated in 
the third year of the reign 
of this king Antef was cut, ap¬ 
parently during his lifetime, upon 
the side of a gateway of the 
temple which was dedicated to 
the god Min, or Amsu, at Coptos 
by Usertsen I., and from it we 
gain some interesting details of 
a matter which took place concerning the Temple 



Names and titles of 
Antef. 


See Mariette, op. cit., p. 16. 


* Op. cit., plate oO. 
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Of Amsu in that city, and we may perhaps also 
rather from it an indication that Antef reigned 
after Usertsen I, and not before, as has been 
commonly supposed. The decree is dated on the 
25th day of the third month of the season Pert, 
and is described as a royal decree addressed to the 
chancellor and ha priest of Coptos Amsu-em-hat, 


and to the royal son in command at 
ioT^n m and to the chancellor 

Menkhet Amsu § , and to the scribe of the 

temple Nefer-betep-ur J ^ ft, and to all the soldiers 
of Coptos, and to each and every man employed in the 
service of the temple of every rant and grade whatso¬ 
ever-. The tent continues" This decree cometh unto 
“you to cause you to know that my Majesty (life, 
“strength, health!) hath made to come [unto you] the 
" scribe and divine chancellor of Amen [called] Amen-sa, 
“and the chief inspector Amen-user to make an inspe¬ 
ction of the temple of Amsu. Now, inasmuch as an 
“ Officer of the temple of my father Amsu came unto my 
“ Majesty (life, strength, health!), saying, 'A wicked act' 
“ ‘hath been committed in the temple, that is to say, 
“ ‘ the man whose name is Teta, the son of Amsu-lietep, 
“ • hath received an enemy [therein],’ come, throw ye him 
“ upon the ground in the temple of father Amsu, turn ye 


I Literally “ ovil speech ” 
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“ him out of the exalted position which he holdeth in the 
“ temple, and [his] son’s son, and his offspring’s offspring. 
“ Hurl ye them forth on the ground [outside the temple], 
“ let his allowance of bread be taken away from him, let 
“ his portion of meat from the holy offerings be cut off, 
“ and let his name be no more had in remembrance in 
“ this temple, even according to that which is done unto 
“ any man who is like unto him, and who rebelleth and 
“ becometh a foe of the god. Erase ye whatsoever he 
“ hath written in the temple of Amsu and everything 
“ likewise which he hath written in the double white 
“ house (i.e., treasury). And any king or any noble who 
“ shall allow Teta to be reconciled unto him shall never 
“ receive the White Crown $ , and shall never bear [on 

“ his head] the Red Crown and he shall never take 
“ his seat upon the Horns throne of the divine ones who 
“live; and the Vulture goddess (Nekhebet) and the 
“ Uraeus goddess (Hatchet) shall never be propitiated by 
“ him [or show him] their love. And every governor or 
“ ha prince who shall come to the Lord (life, strength, 
“ health!) to sue for peace on his behalf shall be com- 
“ pelled to make over his menservants and maidservants, 
“ and his goods and possessions, and his fields as a divine 
“oblation to father Amsu of Coptos, and during the 
“ lifetime of such a man none of the kinsfolk, either of 
“ his father or of his mother, shall occupy that exalted 
“position. And, moreover, the dignity [which Teta 
“ held] shall be transferred to the chancellor and over- 
vol. n. 0 
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“ seer of the palace, Amsu-em-hnt, and there shall be 
“given unto him the bread and the. meat of the holy 
“ offerings which appertain thereunto according to the 
“ regulations which stand written in thp books of the 
“ temple of father Arnsu of Coptos, and unto [his] son’s 
“ son, and unto his offspring’s offspring.” 1 Whether the 
offence committed by the delinquent was connected 
with blasphemy or with rebellious conduct against the 
king cannot be said, but it seems much more likely that 
Teta had made cause with a heretic thaii with a mere 
enemy of the king; expulsion from the service of the 
temple, with the consequent loss of rank, position, and 
emoluments accruing therefrom, was a meet punish¬ 
ment for blasphemy or heresy, and it seems most 
probable that the priest who uttered words of treason 
or the like against the divine majesty of the king, of 
the South and North would have swiftly received the 
punishment of death and not a mere deprivation of 
priestly office. In connection with king Antef may 
also he mentioned the poem of lamentation, or Manerds’s 
Dirge, 8 which is said to have been [written] in front of 
the harper in the temple of the blessed king Antef. 
The ideas set forth in this interesting composition are 
as follows:—“ It is a fortunate lot for man that it hath 
“ been decreed that as one man hath passed away 

1 The Blab boaring this docroo is now in tho Museum at Gtzoh, 
and tho text is given by Petrie, Koptos, plato 8. 

8 Soo Herodotus II. 79 . This dirgo was said to havo been called 
after Mancr6s, a son of tho first .king of Egypt, who died in his 
early youth, and is analogous to tho Cyprian Linos, or Ailinos dirgo. 
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> 

“ another hath 'taken his place. The gods who lived in 
“ olden times and who now rest in their tombs, and the 
“ saints and blessed dead who lie in their graves, built 
“ houses, but they no longer exist, and what hath be- 
“ come of them ? The writer hath heard the words of 
“ I-em-hetep 1 and Herutatiif, 1 but what hath become of 
“ their places ? Their walls are overthrown, and their 
“ places no longer exist, and they are as if they had 
“ never been; and no one cometh [from the dead] to give 
“ us information concerning them, or to speak of their 
“ qualities, or to briug comfort to our heart and to lead 
“ us unto the place whither they have gone. But let 
“ thy heart be at rest, and let it forget these things and 
“ follow thou its desires as long as thou livest. Put 
“ scented unguents upon thy head, and array thyself in 
“apparel of the finest byssus cloth which hath been 
“ steeped in the choicest perfumes. Go on, and enjoy 
“ thyself more than thou hast enjoyed thyself up to this 
“ present, and let not thine appetite for enjoyments fail, 
“ and according to the dictates of thine heart arrange 
“ thine affairs upon this earth in such a way that thou 
“ mayest follow after the wish of thine heart and the 
“ gratification thereof. The day will come to thee when 
“ thou wilt not hear the voice, and when he whose heart 
“ is at rest shall not hear the voice of those who weep; 
“ and lamentations avail not him that is in the tomb. 

1 A man of great learning who flourished during tho period of 
tho Early Empire. 

a The son of Khufo or of SJen-kan-Rii, tho editor or author of 
cortain chapters of the Bool of the Deoil. 
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“ Enjoy thyself, and he diligent in thine enjoyment, for 
“ no man can carry his possessions away with him; and 
“ behold, none who goeth thither cometh back again.” 1 
The above ideas, expressed in different words, were 
great favourites with the Egyptians, and they are 
reproduced in the Song of the Harper and other 
similar compositions. 2 

The above four kings who bore the name of Antef-aa, 
and their successor Nub-klieperu-Ra Antef, form, as we 
have said before, a single group of kings, the date of whose 
reigns is to be assigned probably to the period which 
lies between the XIHth and XYIItli Dynasties. We 
have now to describe what is known of the reigns of 
the undoubted true kings of the Xlth Dynasty. The 
founder of the Dynasty was, most probably, the local 
chief of the Thebaid Antefa, whose titles were “ erpil 
ha,” or hereditary chief, “ great prince of the nome of 
“ the Thebaid, the filler (i.e., the satisGer) of the heart of 
“ the king, the controller of the gates of the Cataract, 
“ the support of the South, making his two banks 3 * 5 of 


l Sec Goodwin, Trail*. Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. iii. p. 386; and 

Masporo, iZtudci Hgyptienncs, tom. i. fnsc. 2, p. 178 ff.; the latest 

edition of the Egyptian text and ft Gorman translation will bo 

found in Muller, Die Liebespoesie der altcn Aegyptcr, p. 29. 

5 A complete drawing of the stclo will bo found in Marietta, 
Jfonuments Divers, plate 50. 

s The title “neb taui," ^ “lord of tho two lands,” 
always means tho two banks of the Nile, and horc tbo fact is 
omphasized by tbo dotorminativo xr=r ; the titlo should bo dis¬ 
tinguished from “neb taiu" = “lord of lauds,” 

i.e., of tho world. 
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“ the Nile to live, chief of the priests, and venerated in the 
“presence of the great god, 1 the lord of heaven, Antefa.” 

TTSia'BPfTS-k-l! 

we see this prince seated in a shrine on a chair, beneath 
which is his favourite dog. One man standing before 
him is making offerings, another, who stands behind 
him, is fanning him, and a third, also behind him, is 
holding his staff and his sandals. Elsewhere on the 
stele we sec servants slaughtering an animal and bringing 
offerings of all kinds to him* Antefa seems to have 
ruled the Thebaid under the Herakleopolite kings of the 
Xth Dynasty, and it was either ho or one of his 
immediate descendants who assumed the title of king, 
although there seems to be no authority for putting his 
name in a cartouche. Antefa was succeeded in the rule 
of Upper Egypt and of the whole country by an 
independent king called: 

1- M NEE-HETEP.son of the 

Sun, Mexth-jiktep. 


1 I.c., the go«l Oairi;*. 

3 For tho enumeration of them see Wiedemann, Ae-j. (iesd,., 
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Menthu-hetep I. adopted the ancient 


—— title which had been borne by his 

Jf predecessors of the Early Empire, and for 
^ his Homs name he arrogated to himself 
Ttlfltll the title “ divino white crown,” which he 
N tho iFonu*’ a ^ s0 placed before his title of King of the 
Menthu-fcMp South and North. He carried on works in 
the quarries in the First Cataract and also 
in the Wadi Hammamat, for his names and titles are 
found at those places cut in the rocks. On the Island 
of Kuuussaw in the First Cataract his cartouche is 


found inscribed above figures of the deities Khnemu, 
Amsu, and Satet, and enough remains .of the inscrip¬ 
tions to show that these gods promised to set all 
“foreign lands under his sandals.” On the same 
island his cartouche is found with figures of the deities 
Menthu, Amsu, and Net, or Neith, and beneath the 
feet of Amsu are piled fifteen bows to indicate the 
various barbarian countries which these deities will 


make subject unto the king. In the Wadi Hammamat 
is a scene on a rock, in which the king is repre¬ 
sented in the act of making an offering to the 
dual god Amsu-Heru of the double city of Coptos. 1 
The working of the quarries by this king indicates 
that he must have built temples in honour of the 
gods. 


.• Copies of tlio three scenes are in Lopsius, Dcrik)Au\cf t 
ii. 160. 
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Horns Mine of 
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Menthc-hetep II. adopted the titles 
of the ancient kiDgs, and for his Homs 
name he bestowed upon himself the title 
“ lord of the two lands”; he was the first 
king known to us to call himself “gods 
of gold,” . Of the details of the 

reign of this king nothing is known, and 
whether he fought with any of Egypt’s hereditary foes 
cannot be said; we know, however, that he carried on 
great works in the famous quarries in the Wadi Iiam- 
mamat, for no less than six important inscriptions con¬ 
cerning him were found there. 1 He sent a very high 
official called Amen-em-hnt, whose titles are set forth at 
great length in an inscription dated on the 15th day of the 
second month of the season Shat in the second year of 
the king’s reign, 2 to this quarry to bring back for him a 
huge sarcophagus and blocks of stone to be worked into 
objects employed in temples and tombs; one block of 
stone which he got out of the quarry in a few days 

measured4x8x 2cubits, II. 

1111 —° ,m — 0 

Of greater interest is the record preserved in another 


1 Lcpsius, DevkuuHer, ii. 140. 


: Ibid., inscription e. 
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inscription 1 which tells how the king ordered his men 
to make a well ten cubits square s f) 0 , 

so that the workmen and their beasts might not die of 
thirst. The year in which this useful piece of work 
was done is not mentioned, but it seems most likely 
that the work of cutting the well was superintended by 
the official Amen-em-hat, especially as he had with him 
several thousands of men, including three thousand 
carriers or boatmen. It is interesting to note that 
in the same inscription Menthu-l.ietep II. mentions 
that he was “born of the royal mother Amam,” 

ffi — 1 ° ^ Q ^ jrl' a fact which, as 
Wiedemann pointed out in 1884, indicates that he 
succeeded to the throne by virtue of the royal rank of 
his mother. Menthu-hetep was a devoted worshipper 
of Amsu, and in a rock scene in the same place he 
is represented in the act of making an offering of 
incense to this god, who is ithyphallic, and wears 
plumes like the god Amen, and has his right hand 
raised; this took place in the second year of the 
king's reign when a Set or thirty-years’ festival was 
celebrated. 


3.* Ra-nbb-xhbbu, 

son of the Sun, Menthu-hetep. 


1 Lepsiu3, Dexikmaler, inscription /, lines 3 and 4. 
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Menthu-hetep III., who adopted for 
his Horns name the title “ Uniter of the 
two lands/’ and, like his two predecessors, 
styled himself the lord of the cities of the 
shrines of Nekhebet and Uatchet, was the 
greatest of all the kings who bore his 
name; that his rule was a long one is 
evident from the fact that the Stele of • 
Meru in Turin 1 is dated in the forty-sixth year of his 
reign. The names and titles of Menthu-hetep III. 
as king of all Egypt are found upon a rock at Aswan, 5 
and as his prenomen is given on the Tablets of Abydos 
and Sakkara the scribes of the XIXth Dynasty must 
have considered him to be a great king. He was 
buried in a pyramid tomb, or in a tomb with a roof 
pointed like a pyramid, which was built in the Biban 
al-Muluk, or Tombs of the Kings, at Thebes, and in the 
Abbott Papyrus 3 we have the following entry concerning 
it:—“The tomb of Ra-neb-kliert (life, strength,health!), 
“the son of the Sun, Menthu-hetep (life, strength, 
“health!), which is in the funeral mountain called 
“ Tchesert, was intact.” The name of the pyramid tomb 
of Menthu-hetep HI. was “Khu-ast,” jj j a fact 

which we learn from the funeral stele of one Tetu, who 
was the “chief reader,” and “superintendent of the 
offerings,” and a scribe connected with the worship 

* Wiedemann, op. eit., p. 22G. 

* See Lepsioa, op. cil., p. 14W. 

* Maspero, Enqaete Judiciaire, p. 21. 
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of the king which took place there; Tetu was buried 
at Abydos, 1 and in a short inscription in his tomb he 
asks evety priest, and every reader, and every scribe of 
the temple to remember that he was a scribe in the 
temple there. In his later years Meuthu-hetep III. 
carried on war against a number of tribes who lived in 
Nubia, and also in the Western Desert, and before his 
death his empire extended from the sea-coast on the 
north to a point some considerable distance to the south 
of Aswan. An interesting scene in which he is re¬ 
presented receiving the homage or adoration of a “ son 
of the Sun, Antef,” is found cut on a rock on the side 
of the road which leads inland from H6sh Gebel Silsila 
on the Nile. Here we have a colossal standing figure 
of the king holding a club in the right hand, and a 
sceptre in the left; above his head are his Horus name 
and his name as king of the South and North. Before 
him stands the royal personage called Antef, who is 
followed by Khati, the chancellor, and overseer of the 
seal; and behind him is the divine mother Aahet, 


(j - a ^ o, who holds a lotus flower in the right hand, 


and a staff in the left. 2 

To the reign of Menthu-hetep III. belongs the famous 

inscribed stele of Maati-sen, or Merti-sen, H MWA 

-<2>- I 


1 Wiedemann, op. cit., p. 227; Mariutto, Catalogue, No. 605. 
p. 135. 

First published by Eisoulohr from a drawing by Harris in 
Proc, Soe. Bibl, Arch., 1881, p. 100. 
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an artist and sculptor of great skill and repute in his 
day, if we may believe liis own description of his 
artistic powers. The inscription has been published 
several times, 1 and is of considerable interest, for 
it shows that the kingdom of Egypt was sufficiently 
consolidated to admit of the employment of skilled 
artists and sculptors. Maati-sen says, “I know the 
“secret things of sacred literature, and the regu- 
“ lations of the festivals, and every word of power with 
“ which a man should be provided therefor; I have never 
“ put them away from me. I am, moreover, a workman 
“ skilled in his craft, who by reason of his knowledge 
“ hath risen above [all others]. I have knowledge con- 
“ cerning the water flood [of the Nile], and of the rising 
“ of the scales in making reckoning by weighing, and 
“ how to depict the motion of a limb when it is extended 
“ and withdrawn to its place. I know [how to depict] the 
“ gait of a man, and the way in which a woman beareth 
“ herself, and the two arms of Horns, and the twelve 
“ abodes of the Monster, and how to gaze with that un¬ 
equalled eye which striketh terror into the fiends, and 
“ how to balance the arm in such a way as to smite down 
" the hippopotamus, and [how to depict] the stride of him 
“ that runneth. I know how to make the amulets which 
“ will enable us to go unharmed through every fire wliat- 
“ soever, and which will keep us from being washed away 
“ by any water whatsoever. No man getteth skill in 

1 The text ia given with an English version by Maspero in 
Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., rol. v. p. 555 ff. 
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“ these matters except myself and the eldest son of my 
“ body, unto whom God hath decreed that he should 
“advance in them. I have seen the productions of his 
“ two hands and his beautiful work in precious stones of 
“ every kind, and in gold, and in silver, and in ebony.” 

4 - (O j U ] Ra-se-ankii-ka. 

The name of Seankiika-Ra as “ son of 
the Sun” is unknown, but it has been 
conjectured 1 that it was “ Antef,” and, in 
fact, that this king is to be identified 
with the “ son of the Sun ” who is seen 
adoring Menthu-hetep III. at H6sh Gebel 
Silsila as already described; but whether 
tllis ke so or not, it is quite certain 
se-ankh-ica-B*. that he was monarch of all Egypt, and 
we know that he styled himself “lord 
of the shrines of Nekhebet and Uatchet”; he also 
called himself the “ Horus of gold.” In the Tablet of 
Abydos his cartouche precedes that of Amenemhat I., 
and he appears to have been the last king of the Xlth 
Dynasty. Of the reign of this king we have very few 
details, for, like most of his immediate predecessors, he 
seems to have taken no special trouble to commemorate 
his exploits. One very important document, the text 
of which has come down to us, gives us an account of an 

1 Petrie, History, p. 141. 
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expedition to Pnnt, which was placed by tbe king under 
the direction of a general called Hennu, ^ q q ^ » 
this document is inscribed on a rock in the Wfidi Ham- 
mnmat, 1 and is dated on the third day of the season 
She in the eighth year of the reign of Seankh-ka-Ril. 
According to the text, Hennu was sent to take ships to 
Punt to bring back the anti unguent, ° , or 

spice, which had been collected for the king of Egypt 
by the chiefs of the great tribes of the desert who lived 
in fear of him. He set out from the town of Coptos 
on the Nile, and his majesty ordered him to take with 

him armed men from the nome of the Tliebaid, f g , 

and a number of skilled artificers, who were also to be 
armed in such a way that they would be able to meet 
and overcome the opposition of any organized force that 
might be encountered on the way. He started on his 
journey with three thousand men, and passed through 
Atert-Teshert (Red Town) and Aat-en-Sekhet (House 
of the Wood), by which time he had presumably reached 
the desert road of Wadi Hammumat. He next made 
ready water-skins and yokes on which to carry them, 
and made a regulation whereby each man was to take 
his turn in carrying the water for the army. In a wood 

he dug a reservoir, and at Atahet, (j <=> , two 

reservoirs, one of which measured a 1:1 tet ^ ( by twenty 

1 Published in Lcpsios, DcvkmaJer, ii. 150a. 
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cubits, and the other a khet by thirty cubits; at Aaheteb, 

, he also (lug a reservoir which measured' 
ten cubits by ten cubits. At these wells Honnu’s troops 
drank, and so made their way to the coast of the Red 
Sea near the modem KusSr (Kosseir), 1 where goats, and 
cows, and oxen were sacrificed as thanksgiving offerings 
for their safe arrival. From this place Hennu set out 
for Punt in ships or boats which he built, and having 
arrived in that country and laden his boats with products 
of every kind, lie sailed back to the port from which ho 
had started, and coming back by Uak, , and 

Pe-lienu, he brought with him blocks of fine stone suit¬ 
able for making statues of the gods and of the long. 
Hemro tells us that such a thing had never been per¬ 
formed since kings had existed, and that no one who 
had been sent to these places, i.e., Punt and its 
neighbourhood, had ever done the like since the time 
of Ra, meaning that it was possible that the gods might 
have performed such a feat when they were reigning 
over Egypt, but that no man had ever done so. The 
above facts are very important as showing that already 
in the Xlth Dynasty the Egyptians had commercial 
relations with the country of Punt by sea, and that when it 
was necessary they were able to provide for the transport 
of a considerable number of men. It is probable that 


’ Chabas read the name of the place as Sba, and thought the 
place referred to was the Lenkoa-Limon of tho classical writers; 
soo Voyage, p. 68. 
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Hennu sent on companies of men in advance to make 
ready the reservoirs, i.e., to break up the stone in places 
where it was known by experience that water would be 
found beneath the surface, so that by the time when the 
main body of his army arrived water would have 
collected in them. A number of such reservoirs are to be 
found in many places in the Eastern Desert, especially 
in and near the Wadi ‘Uluki, and along the desert routes 
leading into it from the north and south. There is 
reason to believe that the Egyptians always kept up 
friendly relations with Punt. It may have been by way 
of this land that in the earliest dawn of Egyptian 
history the victorious foreigners from the East ap¬ 
proached the place on the western coast of the Red Sea, 
whence they entered the Wadi Hammfimat and the 
Nile Valley. The anti spice or unguent was so much 
prized in Egypt, that it probably was necessary for 
caravans to go once or twice a year to meet boats from 
Punt, and exchange and barter must have taken place 
between the Egyptians and the people of Punt from the 
earliest dynastic times. The expedition of Hennu was 
on a large scale, and this able official, no doubt, took 
care that his skilful conduct of the same should be 
recorded. 


END OP vol. ir. 
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